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PREFACE 


This  study  examines  bias  in  the  Medicare  Principal  Inpatient  Diagnostic  Cost  Group 
(PIP-DCG)  model  due  to  unobserved  selection  using  HMO  and  FFS  hospital  use  data.  It 
found  that  unobserved  selection  is  systematically  different  in  the  FFS  and  HMO 
populations,  with  HMO  enrollees  healthier  and  FFS  beneficiaries  sicker  in  ways  not 
captured  by  the  PIP-DCG  model.  As  a  result,  the  FFS-based  model  overestimates  HMO 
enrollees’  health  care  resource  use  compared  to  their  use  if  they  had  been  served  in  FFS. 

This  research  should  be  of  interest  to  researchers  and  policymakers  who  are  interested  in 
risk  adjustment  methodologies  and  are  concerned  with  Medicare  overpayments  to 
Medicare+Choice  health  plans.  Previous  researchers  have  not  been  able  to  assess  the 
PIP-DCG  model  using  actual  utilization  data  of  HMO  enrollees.  The  unique  data  set  in 
this  study  comes  from  a  RAND  research  project  that  linked  California  hospital  discharge 
data  to  Medicare  administrative  data.  The  dissertation  was  completed  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  the  RAND  Graduate  School  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  Policy  Analysis. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Medicare  is  traditionally  a  fee-for-service  (FFS)  health  insurance  program  with  an 
inherent  incentive  for  overuse.  Starting  in  the  mid-1980s,  the  Centers  for  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  Services  (CMS,  formerly  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration)  began  to 
contract  with  risk-based  managed  care  plans  for  the  delivery  of  health  care  services  to 
contain  the  growth  of  Medicare  expenditures. 

Medicare  HMO  enrollees  are  usually  healthier  than  their  FFS  counterparts.  To  accurately 
prepay  private  health  plans,  Medicare  has  developed  two  risk  adjustment  models  to 
predict  underlying  risk  and  health  care  costs  of  HMO  enrollees.  Medicare  intended  to 
pay  private  plans  for  health  care  costs  of  their  enrollees  if  they  had  remained  in  FFS  so 
that  Medicare  would  be  financially  neutral  as  to  whether  its  beneficiaries  remain  in  FFS 
or  join  an  HMO. 

CMS  first  developed  a  risk  adjustment  method  known  as  the  Adjusted  Average  Per 
Capita  Cost  model  (AAPCC),  which  risk  adjusts  for  several  demographic  characteristics. 
The  AAPCC  model  failed  to  adequately  control  for  biased  selection  of  HMO  enrollees. 
The  second  model,  which  CMS  started  to  phase  in  in  2000,  is  called  the  Principal 
Inpatient  Diagnostic  Cost  Group  (PIP-DCG).  It  risk  adjusts  for  prior-year  principal 
inpatient  diagnoses  as  well  as  demographic  characteristics.  By  risk  adjusting  for  prior 
year  hospitalizations,  the  new  PIP-DCG  model  significantly  improves  upon  the  AAPCC. 
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However,  there  is  some  evidence  indicating  that  this  new  model  is  still  not  up  to  the  task 
of  adequately  adjusting  for  biased  selection  of  HMO  enrollees. 


Medicare’s  failure  to  consistently  estimate  FFS  costs  of  HMO  enrollees  is  due  to  (1)  the 
limited  predictive  power  of  its  risk  adjustment  models  and  (2)  the  models’  FFS  basis. 
Biased  selection  of  HMO  enrollees  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  over  or  underestimation 
as  long  as  it  is  fully  adjusted  for.  A  model  that  controls  for  all  relevant  risk  factors  for 
health  care  costs  would  be  able  to  completely  adjust  away  biased  selection  no  matter  how 
biased  HMO  enrollment  is.  The  PIP-DCG  model,  with  the  necessity  of  being 
parsimonious  and  easy  to  implement,  most  likely  has  left  out  some  significant  predictors 
of  health  care  costs.  Given  biased  HMO  enrollment,  risk  factors  omitted  in  the  model 
may  be  systematically  different  between  the  HMO  and  FFS  populations.  In  this  case, 
FFS-based  model  will  only  produce  consistent  estimates  for  a  random  FFS  sample  but 
not  for  an  HMO  sample. 

The  study  aims  to  answer  two  specific  questions:  (1)  Does  the  PIP-DCG  model 
adequately  adjust  for  HMO  favorable  selection?  (2)  If  not,  how  biased  is  the  FFS-based 
PIP-DCG  model  in  predicting  resource  use  of  HMO  enrollees  if  they  had  been  served  in 
FFS? 


This  study  used  a  unique  data  set  that  contains  demographic  information  and  hospital 
discharge  records  for  Medicare  FFS  and  HMO  beneficiaries  in  the  state  of  California 
from  1994  to  1996.  HMO  enrollees  stayed  in  FFS  in  Year  1  and  joined  an  HMO  at  the 
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beginning  of  Year  2.  FFS  beneficiaries  stayed  in  FFS  in  both  Year  1  and  Year  2.  HMO 
enrollees  display  favorable  selection  in  observed  demographic  characteristics  and  PIP- 
DCG  groups  compared  to  their  FFS  counterparts.  While  favorable  demographic 
characteristics  and  PIP-DCG  mix  of  HMO  enrollees  substantiate  their  lower  level  of 
hospital  use  in  Year  2  compared  to  FFS  beneficiaries,  this  study  found  that  observed 
favorable  selection  of  HMO  enrollees  cannot  fully  explain  their  lower  hospital  use.  Their 
unobserved  favorable  selection  also  plays  a  significant  role. 

Since  health  status  is  an  important  factor  for  predicting  HMO  enrollment,  as  indicated  by 
consistent  favorable  selection  in  Medicare  HMOs,  the  PIP-DCG  risk  factors,  which 
predict  expected  health  status,  are  used  to  predict  HMO  enrollment  as  well  as  hospital  use 
ft  is  hypothesized  that  the  PIP-DCG  risk  factors  only  partially  predict  future  health  status. 
There  are  omitted  health  factors  in  the  PIP-DCG  model  that  affect  both  HMO  enrollment 
and  hospital  use.  In  addition  to  unobserved  health  status,  unobserved  non-health  factors 
such  as  different  tastes  for  medical  care  and  accessibility  of  providers  may  also  affect 
hospital  use  and  HMO  enrollment  simultaneously. 

This  study  adopted  a  simultaneous  equations  model  that  jointly  estimates  an  HMO 
enrollment  model  and  two  hospital-use  models  (having  at  least  one  admission  in  Year  2 
and  total  length  of  stay  given  being  admitted  at  least  once  in  Year  2)  to  correct  for  the 
possible  endogeneity  of  HMO  enrollment.  The  hospital-use  models  include  an  HMO 
dummy  to  account  for  different  HMO  practice  styles.  Common  and/or  correlated 
unobserved  variables  omitted  in  the  HMO  enrollment  and  hospital-use  models  would 
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make  the  error  terms  in  the  three  equations  correlated  to  each  other.  The  common  and/or 
correlated  unobserved  variables  are  represented  by  a  heterogeneity  term.  Unlike  many 
other  studies,  this  study  avoided  adopting  a  fully  parametric  specification  for  the 
distribution  of  the  heterogeneity  term.  Instead,  the  heterogeneity  term  was  approximated 
by  a  discrete  distribution.  This  estimator  was  carefully  studied  by  Mroz  (1999)  who 
proved  that  it  was  robust  under  various  underlying  distributions.  A  naive  2-part  model 
that  estimates  the  two  hospital  use  models  independently  ignoring  the  possible 
endogeneity  of  HMO  enrollment  was  also  tested  and  compared  with  the  simultaneous 
equations  model. 

The  robust  simultaneous  equations  estimator  showed  that  HMOs  insignificantly  reduce 
the  admission  probability  by  1.8  percent,  compared  to  14.5  percent  estimated  in  the  naive 
2-part  model.  HMOs  do  reduce  total  length  of  stay  given  admission  (p=0.062),  but  the 
magnitude  of  the  reduction  (10.3  percent)  is  much  smaller  than  estimated  in  the  naive 
model  (17.0  percent).  Overall,  HMOs  shorten  FFS  hospital  days  of  HMO  enrollees  by 
1 1.9  percent.  The  estimated  combined  HMO  effect  represents  the  decline  of  hospital  use 
that  would  be  observed  when  moving  a  randomly  selected  Medicare  beneficiary  from 
FFS  to  an  HMO.  It  is  smaller  than  the  28.8  percent  overall  reduction  estimated  in  the 
naive  2-part  model  because  the  naive  model  attributed  HMO  favorable  selection  to  HMO 
efficiencies. 

Based  on  the  unbiased  estimates  of  the  simultaneous  equations  model,  simulations  were 
conducted  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  bias  due  to  unobserved  selection.  First,  I 
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decomposed  the  difference  in  mean  observed  inpatient  use  between  FFS  and  HMO 
beneficiaries  into  three  components:  observed  selection,  FFS  and  HMO  unobserved 
selection,  and  the  HMO  effect.  The  total  difference  in  mean  total  hospital  days  between 
FFS  beneficiaries  and  new  HMO  enrollees  is  806  days,  among  which  the  PIP-DCG  risk 
factors  account  for  3 15  days  (39%).  After  adjustment  for  observed  selection,  new  HMO 
enrollees  still  incur  490  (61%)  more  hospital  days  than  FFS  beneficiaries,  among  which 
138  days  (17%)  is  due  to  the  HMO  effect  and  352  days  (44%)  is  due  to  unobserved 
selection. 

CMS  uses  a  naive  PIP-DCG  model  developed  on  FFS  cost  data  to  estimate  FFS  costs  of 
HMO  enrollees.  To  simulate  bias  in  the  FFS-based  model,  a  naive  2-part  model  for 
hospital  use  was  estimated  over  the  FFS  sample  only  and  applied  to  predict  hospital  use 
of  HMO  enrollees.  The  bias  in  the  FFS-based  2-part  model  is  due  to  unobserved 
selection  and  the  HMO  effect. 

HMO  enrollees’  hospital  use  predicted  by  the  FFS-based  naive  model  averages  1,488 
days.  It  is  lower  than  mean  observed  use  of  FFS  beneficiaries  (1,828  days)  because 
HMO  enrollees  have  favorable  observed  characteristics  compared  to  FFS  beneficiaries. 
However,  even  after  controlling  for  observed  selection,  the  naive  model  still 
overestimated  HMO  enrollees’  observed  use  by  466  days  (1,488-1,022),  among  which 
138  days  is  due  to  the  HMO  effect.  The  remaining  328  days  is  attributable  to  ignoring 
unobserved  selection  in  model  development.  FFS  hospital  use  of  HMO  enrollees  is  the 
sum  of  their  mean  observed  use  (1,022  days)  and  the  HMO  effect  (138  days).  The 
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resulting  1,161  days  is  the  counterfactual  hospital  use  of  HMO  enrollees  in  the  FFS 
setting  given  their  unobserved  favorable  selection.  Therefore,  for  the  Medicare  program, 
unobserved  selection  results  in  a  28  percent  (328/1,161)  overestimation  of  FFS  hospital 
use  of  new  HMO  enrollees. 

The  PIP-DCG  model  will  remain  in  use  until  2007.  This  study  found  that  the  PIP-DCG 
model  does  not  adequately  adjust  for  selection  bias.  Unobserved  selection  is 
systematically  different  in  the  FFS  and  HMO  populations,  with  HMO  enrollees  healthier 
and  FFS  beneficiaries  sicker  in  ways  not  captured  by  the  PIP-DCG  model.  While  a  naive 
model  developed  on  FFS  data  can  consistently  predict  costs  for  a  random  FFS  sample,  its 
predictions  would  not  be  consistent  for  an  HMO  sample  that  is  identical  to  a  random  FFS 
sample  in  observed  characteristics.  Bias  was  built  into  the  model  when  it  was  developed 
over  an  FFS  sample  with  unobserved  selection  different  from  that  of  the  HMO  population. 
In  fact,  the  FFS-based  naive  model  overestimated  hospital  use  of  new  HMO  enrollees  by 
28  percent  compared  to  their  use  if  they  had  been  served  in  FFS.  Note  that  this  study 
examines  unobserved  selection  of  new  HMO  enrollees,  which  is  usually  much  stronger 
than  enrollees  of  long  tenure. 

There  are  two  problems  associated  with  the  FFS  basis  of  the  PIP-DCG  methodology. 

First,  the  FFS  basis  of  CMS  risk  adjustment  models  is  not  appropriate  in  the  presence  of 
systematically  different  unobserved  selection  between  the  HMO  and  FFS  populations. 
Second,  if  HMOs  reduce  admissions  or  alter  the  mix  of  inpatient  diagnoses,  the  FFS  basis 
of  a  diagnosis-based  model  like  the  PIP-DCG  may  lead  to  inaccurate  payment  predictions 
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even  if  the  model  itself  is  actuarially  impeccable.  This  problem  is  inherent  in  any  risk 
adjuster  that  includes  risk  factors  susceptible  to  manipulation.  However,  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  big  problem  for  the  PIP-DCG  model.  The  HMO  industry  claims  that  the  PIP- 
DCG  methodology  may  penalize  Medicare+Choice  organizations  that  efficiently 
substitute  less  expensive  care  for  hospital  inpatient  care.  This  is  not  empirically  observed 
in  1995  California  data.  HMOs  had  little  impact  on  admission  rates.  Given  that,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suspect  that  HMOs  may  not  have  shifted  the  mix  of  inpatient  diagnoses 
either.  That  is,  a  given  group  of  individuals  is  likely  to  receive  the  same  set  of  inpatient 
diagnoses  whether  they  are  in  the  HMO  or  FFS  setting. 

The  bias  in  the  PIP-DCG  model  is  ultimately  due  to  its  limited  predictive  power  rather 
than  its  FFS  basis.  The  FFS  basis  is  a  deliberate  policy  choice,  but  the  model’s  limited 
predictive  power  is  a  methodological  flaw  that  needs  to  be  fixed. 

Overestimation  of  FFS  costs  of  HMO  enrollees  by  the  PIP-DCG  model,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent,  the  HMO  efficiencies  will  continue  to  enable  plans  to  offer  extra  benefits  while 
charging  no  or  low  premiums.  Excess  payments  to  health  plans  essentially  represent  a 
government  subsidy  to  health  plans  and  their  enrollees  at  the  expense  of  taxpayers  and 
FFS  beneficiaries  who  are  usually  older  and  sicker  than  their  Medicare+Choice 
counterparts.  The  substantial  bias  in  the  PIP-DCG  model  calls  for  a  better  risk 
adjustment  model.  However,  managed  care  provides  additional  values  such  as  less  cost¬ 
sharing,  coordinated  care  and  preventive  services.  To  the  extent  that  these  added  values 
are  worth  the  extra  dollars,  a  better  risk  adjustment  model  that  cuts  further  down  on 
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payments  should  be  balanced  with  its  potential  impact  on  the  growth  of  the 
Medicare+Choice  program. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 


Medicare  Risk  Adjustment  and  HMO  Favorable  Selection 

Medicare  is  a  federal  health  insurance  program  primarily  for  the  elderly.  Traditionally,  it 
is  a  fee-for-service  (FFS)  program  with  an  inherent  incentive  for  overuse.  Starting  in  the 
mid-1980s,  the  Centers  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Services  (CMS,  formerly  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration)  began  to  contract  with  risk-based  managed  care  plans  for 
the  delivery  of  health  care  services  under  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of 
1982  to  contain  the  growth  of  Medicare  expenditures.  By  the  time,  health  maintenance 
organizations  (HMOs)  had  demonstrated  their  success  in  controlling  health  care  costs  in 
the  private  sector.  It  was  hoped  that  Medicare  HMOs,  through  negotiation  of  favorable 
prices  for  provider  services,  better  coordination  of  care,  and  cost-effective  health  care 
delivery,  could  also  generate  savings  for  the  government  while  maintaining  or  even 
improving  quality  of  care. 

Before  the  Balanced  Budget  Act  (BBA)  of  1997,  Medicare  HMO  payments  were  risk 
adjusted  for  demographic  characteristics  and  were  tied  to  local  costs  of  providing 
Medicare-covered  services  to  FFS  beneficiaries.  The  BBA  of  1997  severed  much  of  the 
linkage  between  local  FFS  costs  and  HMO  payments  and  replaced  the  Medicare  risk 
program  with  the  Medicare+Choice  program,  allowing  more  alternative  delivery  and 
financing  mechanisms  including  HMOs  to  participate  in  the  Medicare  program.  In  this 
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study,  the  term  “Medicare+Choice  plans”  primarily  refers  to  HMOs  as  the  study  is  based 
on  a  sample  of  HMO  enrollees  prior  to  the  BB A. 


Health  plans  that  participate  in  the  Medicare  program  receive  a  fixed  monthly  payment 
for  each  beneficiary  they  enroll  and  bear  the  full  risk  of  treating  their  enrollees.  Health 
plans  are  required  to  provide  Medicare-covered  benefits  and  may  offer  more  benefits  for 
which  they  can  charge  a  premium.  Many  plans  have  managed  to  pay  down  their 
enrollees’  Medicare  premiums  and  coinsurance  and  provide  extra  benefits  such  as 
prescription  drugs  while  charging  low  or  no  premiums. 

The  proportion  of  the  Medicare  population  enrolled  in  managed  care  plans  grew  from  3 
percent  in  the  late  1980s  to  16  percent  in  1998.  The  number  of  participating  plans  more 
than  tripled  from  1993  to  1998  (GAO,  2000a).  The  expansion  of  Medicare  managed  care 
began  to  slow  down  and  eventually  decline  after  1999.  In  2001,  about  5.6  million,  or 
nearly  15  percent  of  all  Medicare  beneficiaries,  were  enrolled  in  a  Medicare+Choice  plan 
(Scully,  2001). 

This  study  is  based  on  a  sample  of  Medicare  FFS  and  HMO  beneficiaries  in  the  state  of 
California  from  1994  to  1996.  California  has  always  led  the  nation  with  the  largest 
Medicare  managed  care  market.  In  1995,  1.2  million  Medicare  beneficiaries  were 
enrolled  in  about  30  risk-contract  plans  in  California,  accounting  for  37  percent  of  all  risk 
plan  enrollees  in  the  nation.  The  majority  of  the  plans  were  of  the  Independent 
Physicians  Association  (IP A)  model  type.  The  penetration  rate  of  Medicare  risk  HMOs 
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(the  ratio  of  HMO  enrollees  to  the  Medicare  population)  in  California  was  as  high  as  32 
percent  in  1995,  compared  to  8  percent  in  the  nation.1 

Medicare  beneficiaries  enroll  in  HMOs  on  a  voluntary  basis.  For  those  who  opt  to  leave 
FFS,  they  can  enroll  anytime  in  any  participating  health  plan  in  their  county.  The  option 
to  join  HMOs  has  proven  attractive  mainly  to  younger  and  healthier  beneficiaries. 

Biased  selection  occurs  when  a  health  plan  draws  a  non-random  or  different  risk  pool 
from  the  Medicare  population.  Numerous  studies  have  found  that  HMO  enrollees  are 
healthier  than  their  FFS  counterparts  even  after  adjustment  for  certain  risk  factors,  a 
phenomenon  called  HMO  favorable  selection  (Eggers  and  Prihoda,  1982;  Kasper,  et  ah, 
1988;  Riley,  Lubitz  and  Rabey,  1991;  Lichtenstein  et  ah,  1991;  Hill  and  Brown,  1990; 
Riley,  Rabey,  and  Kasper,  1989;  Hellinger,  1995;  PPRC,  1996;  Cox  and  Hogan,  1997; 
Thiede  et  ah,  1999).  In  addition  to  favorable  self-selection  of  plan  enrollees,  health  plans 
may  also  have  contributed  to  HMO  favorable  selection  since  they  have  incentives  under 
the  capitation  payment  system  to  enroll  healthy  beneficiaries  and  disenroll  unhealthy 
ones  (Luft,  1998;  PPRC,  1996;  Kronick  and  Beyer,  1997;  Morgan  et  ah,  1997). 

To  ensure  that  managed  care  payments  reflect  underlying  health  status  of  HMO  enrollees, 
CMS  first  developed  a  risk  adjustment  method  known  as  the  Adjusted  Average  Per 
Capita  Cost  model  (AAPCC)  to  predict  future  health  care  costs  of  HMO  enrollees. 
Medicare  risk  adjustment  models  are  meant  to  predict  Medicare  payments  for  HMO 
enrollees  if  they  had  remained  in  the  traditional  FFS  program  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
Medicare  program  would  be  no  worse  off  after  introducing  the  managed  care  option.  The 
1  Author’s  analysis  of  CMS  Medicare  managed  care  penetration  quarterly  data  files. 
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AAPCC  model  was  developed  over  a  nationally  representative  sample  of  FFS 
beneficiaries.  It  risk  adjusts  for  five  demographic  characteristics,  namely,  age,  sex, 
Medicaid  enrollment,  residence  in  an  institution,  and  working-aged  status. 

It  is  well  established  that  the  AAPCC  model  does  not  adequately  account  for  biased 
selection  of  HMO  enrollees  (Lubitz,  Beebe,  and  Riley,  1985;  Beebe,  Lubitz  and  Eggers, 
1985).  The  model  has  quite  limited  predictive  power  given  that  its  demographic  risk 
factors  can  only  explain  about  1.5  percent  of  variation  in  individual  health  care 
expenditures.  It  overpredicts  costs  for  healthy  beneficiaries  and  underpredicts  for  less 
healthy  ones.  Since  Medicare  HMO  enrollees  are  usually  healthier  than  their  FFS 
counterparts  and  their  better  health  status  is  not  fully  captured  by  the  AAPCC  risk 
factors,  the  AAPCC  model  has  substantially  overestimated  FFS  costs  of  HMO  enrollees. 

Under  the  AAPCC  formula,  health  plans  were  paid  95  percent  of  the  local  cost  a 
demographically  similar  beneficiary  would  incur  in  traditional  FFS  Medicare.  The 
underlying  assumption  was  that  Medicare  HMOs  would  generate  more  savings  than  the  5 
percent  discount  taken  by  the  government  so  that  they  could  retain  part  of  their  savings 
for  providing  more  benefits  and  earning  a  profit.  However,  according  to  Hill  et  al. 
(1992),  the  AAPCC  model  overestimated  FFS  costs  of  plan  enrollees  by  1 1.3  percent. 
Thus,  the  5  percent  discount  was  not  even  enough  to  offset  Medicare’s  overpayments  to 
HMOs.  As  a  result,  instead  of  achieving  savings,  Medicare  ended  up  spending  5.7 
percent  more  than  it  would  have  if  HMO  enrollees  had  stayed  in  FFS.  Since  the  5 
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percent  discount  is  taken  after  risk  adjustment,  it  is  not  a  relevant  issue  in  this  study  of 
Medicare  risk  adjustment. 

A  good  risk  adjustment  model  is  essential  for  facilitating  competition  among  health  plans 
on  the  basis  of  price,  service,  and  quality,  rather  than  avoidance  of  risk.  To  address  this 
deficiency,  the  1997  Balanced  Budget  Act  mandated  the  implementation  of  a  health- 
based  risk  adjustment  methodology.  Among  the  different  risk  adjustment  models 
developed,  CMS  began  to  phase  in  a  risk  adjuster  called  the  Principal  Inpatient 
Diagnostic  Cost  Group  (PIP-DCG)  in  2000.  The  PIP-DCG  went  beyond  the  AAPCC  by 
factoring  in  previous  hospitalizations  as  well  as  demographic  characteristics.  Prior-year 
principal  inpatient  diagnoses  are  grouped  into  sixteen  PIP-DCG  groups  based  on  clinical 
coherence  and  future  cost  implications  of  each  diagnostic  code  (International 
Classification  of  Diseases,  9th  Revision,  Clinical  Modification).  The  model  risk  adjusts 
for  the  sixteen  PIP-DCG  groups  and  a  set  of  demographic  risk  factors  that  is  slightly 
different  than  the  AAPCC  risk  factors.  Its  demographic  risk  factors  include  age,  sex, 
Medicaid  status,  disabled  as  original  reason  for  entitlement,  and  working-aged. 
Beneficiaries  who  are  not  admitted  or  have  inpatient  diagnoses  excluded  by  the  PIP-DCG 
methodology  still  have  their  costs  predicted  based  on  their  demographic  characteristics. 
This  new  model— like  the  AAPCC— was  developed  and  evaluated  over  a  nationally 
representative  sample  of  Medicare  FFS  beneficiaries  in  order  to  obtain  estimates  of  FFS 
costs  of  HMO  enrollees.  The  development  sample  was  drawn  from  the  Medicare  FFS 
population  in  1995  and  1996.  Inpatient  diagnoses  and  demographic  characteristics  from 
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1995  were  used  to  predict  1996  Medicare  payments  (see  Pope  et  al.,  2000a  for  a  detailed 
description  of  the  PIP-DCG  model). 

By  risk  adjusting  for  prior  year  hospitalizations,  the  new  PIP-DCG  formula  significantly 
improves  upon  the  AAPCC  (Gruenberg,  Tompkins,  and  Porell,  1989;  Ash  et  al.,  1989; 
Schauffler,  Howland,  and  Cobb,  1992;  Ellis  and  Ash,  1995;  Weiner  et  al.,  1996;  Ellis  et 
al.,  1996;  Iezzoni,  1997;  Greenwald  et  al.,  1998;  Ingber,  1998;  HCFA,  1999;  Pope  et  al., 
2000a).  It  can  explain  6.2  percent  of  variation  in  individual  health  care  costs. 
Nevertheless,  the  model  still  leaves  a  large  portion  of  health  status  unaccounted  for. 
Theoretically,  a  prospective  risk  adjustment  model  can  predict  up  to  20-25  percent  of 
individual  expenditure  variation  (Newhouse  et  al.,  1989). 

The  PIP-DCG  model’s  predictive  power  remains  limited  because  it  relies  on  inpatient 
diagnoses  to  differentiate  underlying  health  status.  About  twenty  percent  of  FFS 
beneficiaries  are  hospitalized  at  least  once  every  year.  And  only  two-thirds  of  them  incur 
inpatient  diagnoses  that  would  affect  predicted  expenditures  under  the  PIP-DCG 
methodology.  Thus,  the  sixteen  PIP-DCG  groups  do  not  differentiate  health  status  of 
almost  ninety  percent  of  FFS  beneficiaries,  whose  costs  are  still  being  predicted  based  on 
their  demographic  characteristics  (Pope  et  al.,  2000a). 

Not  surprisingly,  the  PIP-DCG  methodology  has  not  been  successful  in  eliminating 
excess  payments  to  health  plans.  MedPAC  (2000)  estimated  that  the  PIP-DCG  risk 
factors  only  accounted  for  eight  percentage  points  of  a  twenty-three  percentage-point 
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difference  in  average  costs  between  new  HMO  enrollees  and  FFS  beneficiaries  prior  to 
HMO  enrollment.  A  recent  GAO  study  (2000)  imputed  HMO  enrollees’  post-enrollment 
costs  based  on  how  FFS  costs  regressed  towards  the  mean  over  time,  and  found  that,  due 
to  inadequate  risk  adjustment  of  the  AAPCC  model,  Medicare  spent  13.2  percent  more 
($3.2  billions)  on  health  plan  enrollees  in  1998  than  had  they  been  served  in  traditional 
FFS  Medicare,  of  which  the  new  PIP-DCG  model  could  only  eliminate  less  than  half 
when  fully  implemented. 

The  PIP-DCG  model  is  currently  being  phased  in  according  to  the  schedule  shown  in 
Table  1.  Over  the  period  from  2000  to  2007,  an  increasing  portion  of  Medicare  payments 
will  be  based  on  the  PIP-DCG  risk  adjustment  method,  with  the  remainder  still  being 
based  on  a  demographic  model.  CMS  plans  to  adopt  a  more  comprehensive  health  status 
adjuster  that  uses  encounter  data  from  all  settings  rather  than  just  the  inpatient  setting  to 
estimate  Medicare  payments  for  Medicare+Choice  enrollees  after  2007. 


TABLE  1 


Transition  Schedule  for  Implementation  of  the  Risk  Adjustment  Method 


Year 

Demographic-only  Method  (%) 

PIP-DCG  Method  (%) 

CY  2000 

90 

10 

CY  2001 

90 

10 

CY  2002 

90 

10 

CY  2003 

90 

10 

CY  2004 

70 

30 

CY  2005 

50 

50 

CY  2006 

25 

75 

CY  2007 

0 

100 

Source:  Medicare  Managed  Care  Manual.  Baltimore,  MD:  CMS,  2001. 
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Why  do  Medicare  Risk  Adjustment  Models  Overestimate  FFS  Costs  of  HMO 
Enrollees? 

Medicare’s  failure  to  consistently  estimate  FFS  costs  of  HMO  enrollees  is  due  to  (1)  the 
limited  predictive  power  of  its  risk  adjustment  models  and  (2)  the  models’  FFS  basis. 
Biased  selection  of  HMO  enrollees  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  over  or  underestimation 
as  long  as  it  is  fully  adjusted  for.  A  model  that  controls  for  all  relevant  risk  factors  for 
health  care  costs  would  be  able  to  completely  adjust  away  biased  selection  no  matter  how 
biased  HMO  enrollment  is.  The  PIP-DCG  model,  with  the  necessity  of  being 
parsimonious  and  easy  to  implement,  most  likely  has  left  out  some  significant  predictors 
of  health  care  costs.  Given  biased  HMO  enrollment,  risk  factors  omitted  in  the  model 
may  be  systematically  different  between  the  HMO  and  FFS  populations.  In  this  case, 
FFS-based  model  will  only  produce  consistent  estimates  for  a  random  FFS  sample  but 
not  for  an  HMO  sample. 

A  different  way  to  consider  the  inconsistency  of  CMS  payment  models  is  to  examine  how 
they  actually  work.  The  PIP-DCG  and  the  AAPCC  are  both  simple  additive  predictive 
models.  They  group  demographic  characteristics  and  previous  principal  inpatient 
diagnoses  into  a  small  set  of  cells,  each  of  which  has  a  marginal  risk  score.  Each 
beneficiary  is  assigned  to  one  or  several  of  the  cells,  and  his  or  her  risk  is  calculated  by 
summing  up  the  marginal  risk  scores  of  all  the  cells  s/he  falls  into.  The  small  set  of 
demographic  cells  and  PIP-DCG  groups,  however,  is  unlikely  to  divide  Medicare 
beneficiaries  into  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  groups  such  that  each  group  is  more  or 
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less  homogenous.  It  is  especially  true  for  the  elderly  people  who  typically  have  more 
diverse  and  complicated  conditions  than  the  younger  population.  In  order  for  an  FFS- 
based  model  to  consistently  estimate  FFS  costs  of  HMO  enrollees,  HMO  and  FFS 
beneficiaries  must  have  similar  health  care  costs  within  each  cell.  If  HMO  enrollees  are 
healthier  than  FFS  beneficiaries  within  most  demographic  cells,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
PIP-DCG  model,  have  fewer  hospitalizations  or  less  severe  conditions  within  PIP-DCG 
groups,  an  FFS-based  model  will  overestimate  HMO  enrollees’  FFS  costs.  These 
systematic  within-cell  differences  correspond  to  unobserved  selection  that  is  not 
controlled  for  by  a  risk  adjustment  model.  The  FFS  basis  of  Medicare  risk  adjustment  is 
not  appropriate  in  the  presence  of  systematically  different  unobserved  selection  between 
the  HMO  and  FFS  populations. 

The  latest  empirical  evidence  based  on  the  data  from  the  late  1990s  indicates  that  the 
rapid  expansion  of  Medicare  managed  care  until  the  end  of  1990s  did  not  dilute  HMO 
favorable  selection.  MedPAC  (2000)  found  that  the  average  cost  in  1997  of  beneficiaries 
who  enrolled  in  Medicare+Choice  plans  during  1998  was  23  percent  lower  than  the 
average  cost  of  beneficiaries  who  remained  in  traditional  Medicare.  GAO  (2000b) 
investigated  210  Medicare+Choice  plans  that  enrolled  87  percent  of  all  Medicare+Choice 
enrollees  in  1998,  and  concluded  that  the  vast  majority  of  them  experienced  favorable 
selection  after  adjusting  for  demographic  characteristics.  This  runs  counter  to  the 
industry  claim  that  favorable  selection  may  have  evaporated  in  markets  with  substantial 
Medicare+Choice  penetration.  A  2000  GAO  testimony  before  the  Congress  stated  that 
although  many  plans  were  withdrawing  from  the  Medicare+Choice  program,  payments  to 
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plans  continued  to  exceed  the  expected  FFS  costs  of  their  enrollees  (GAO,  2000c).  The 
1998  Medicare  Health  Outcomes  Survey  was  still  able  to  identify  better  health  status  of 
managed  care  beneficiaries  across  age  and  sex  (Haffer,  2000).  Using  inpatient  encounter 
data  from  July  1997- June  1998  submitted  by  Medicare+Choice  plans,  Greenwald,  Levy 
and  higher  (2000)  calculated  actual  PIP-DCG  relative  risk  scores  (an  indicator  of 
expected  relative  costliness  predicted  by  the  PIP-DCG  model)  for  Medicare+Choice 
enrollees.  They  found  that  the  risk  scores  were  substantially  lower  for  beneficiaries  in 

the  Medicare+Choice  program  compared  to  beneficiaries  in  FFS  for  most  counties  in 

2 

their  study,  indicating  considerable  favorable  selection  in  HMOs. 

Substantial  HMO  favorable  selection  is  most  likely  to  be  explained  by  both  included  and 
omitted  risk  factors  in  the  PIP-DCG  model.  When  relevant  factors  excluded  in  the  model 
are  systematically  different  between  the  FFS  and  HMO  populations,  the  FFS-based 
model  will  not  produce  consistent  estimates  of  FFS  costs  of  HMO  enrollees. 

In  this  study,  unobserved  selection  is  defined  as  selection  bias  that  remains  after  risk 
adjustment  (i.e.,  within-cell  differences).  Observed  selection  refers  to  cross-cell 
differences  that  are  already  controlled  for  by  a  risk  adjuster.  This  research  examines 
unobserved  selection  in  the  PIP-DCG  model. 


2  They  took  that  as  evidence  of  HMO  favorable  selection  based  on  an  implicit  assumption  that  the  PIP- 
DCG  does  produce  unbiased  estimates  of  FFS  costs  for  HMO  enrollees.  This  study  concluded  that  the 
model  overestimates  resource  use  of  HMO  enrollees  because  of  their  unobserved  favorable  selection. 
Therefore,  real  HMO  favorable  selection  could  be  even  greater  than  what  the  differences  in  PIP-DCG  risk 
scores  indicated  in  their  study. 
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Adverse  Consequences  of  Overpaying  Medicare  HMOs 


Overpaying  Medicare  HMOs  has  several  unintended,  deleterious  consequences.  It 
obviously  costs  taxpayers’  money  as  75  percent  of  Part  B  services  are  paid  for  out  of 
general  revenues.  GAO  (2000b)  estimated  that  of  Medicare’s  1998  total  payments  of 
$29.8  billion  to  Medicare+Choice  plans,  $5.2  billion  (21  percent)  could  have  been  saved 
if  plan  enrollees  had  received  care  in  the  FFS  program. 

Excess  payments  to  Medicare  HMOs  enable  plans  to  offer  extra  benefits  to  their 
enrollees.  As  a  result,  FFS  and  HMO  beneficiaries  receive  different  benefits  under  the 
same  Medicare  program.  This  inequality  is  particularly  troublesome  given  that  HMO 
enrollees  are  usually  younger  and  healthier  than  their  FFS  counterparts. 

Overpaying  Medicare  HMOs  also  raises  access  and  quality  of  care  concerns.  As  the 
AAPCC  and  the  PIP-DCG  overpay  for  the  healthier  and  underpay  for  the  less  healthy, 
health  plans  have  little  incentive  to  develop  a  system  of  quality  care  that  attracts  the 
chronically  sick,  the  disabled,  and  other  high-cost  groups.  The  quality  of  care  track 
record  of  Medicare  HMOs  has  been  mixed  so  far  (Miller  and  Luft,  1994). 

Biased  selection  tended  to  be  self-reinforcing  under  the  AAPCC  payment  methodology. 
Before  the  1997  BBA,  HMO  payments  were  directly  linked  to  local  FFS  spending. 
Capitation  payments  to  health  plans  were  calculated  as  a  product  of  county  base  payment 
rate  and  AAPCC  risk  score  for  each  enrollee.  County  base  payment  rates  are  the  costs  of 
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serving  a  nationally  average  Medicare  beneficiary  in  the  FFS  setting  in  each  county. 

With  more  and  more  healthy  beneficiaries  moving  to  HMOs,  beneficiaries  that  remained 
in  the  FFS  sector  became  increasingly  more  expensive.  Greater  FFS  expenditures 
automatically  led  to  even  higher  payments  to  health  plans  through  increased  county  base 
payment  rates.  More  generous  HMO  benefits  attracted  even  more  healthy  beneficiaries 
to  join  HMOs.  In  addition,  since  sicker  FFS  beneficiaries  tend  to  be  more  likely  to 
purchase  high-end  Medigap  policies,  Medigap  premiums  had  been  rising  rapidly, 
encouraging  more  healthy  beneficiaries  to  enroll  in  HMOs  (  Alecxih  et  ah,  1997).  This 
resulted  in  a  scissor-like  movement  of  healthy  and  unhealthy  beneficiaries  to  two 
different  sectors  and  a  self-reinforcing  cycle  of  biased  selection  and  over-reimbursement. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  the  AAPCC  model’s  overestimation  of  costs  of  HMO  enrollees, 
divergently  rising  county  base  payment  rates  also  contributed  to  excess  payments  to 
health  plans  before  the  1997  BBA  went  into  effect  (GAO,  1999). 

The  1997  BBA  fixed  county  base  payment  rates  at  the  1997  level.  The  baseline  rates  are 
adjusted  every  year  according  to  a  specific  formula  designed  to  curb  managed  care 
payment  growth  and  reduce  cross-county  and  cross-time  payment  fluctuations.  Although 
base  payment  rates  are  no  longer  tied  to  local  FFS  spending  and  are  under  tighter  control 
of  policymakers,  over-reimbursements  will  not  disappear.  Actually,  base  payment  rates 
in  the  initial  years  after  the  BBA  were  still  set  too  high  because  the  1997  baseline  rates 
had  been  too  high  and  were  not  adjusted  down  quickly  enough  (GAO,  2000b).  More 
importantly,  even  when  base  payment  rates  are  set  accurately,  inadequate  risk  adjustment 
of  the  new  PIP-DCG  model  will  continue  to  guarantee  overpayments  to  health  plans.  In 
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fact,  during  the  period  before  the  BBA  when  the  inadequacy  of  the  AAPCC  model  and 
inflated  FFS -based  county  payment  rates  were  both  contributing  to  excess  payments, 
inadequate  risk  adjustment  of  the  AAPCC  model  accounted  for  the  majority  of  excess 
payments  (GAO,  1997). 

Research  Questions  and  Policy  Significance 

The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  examine  the  bias  in  the  PIP-DCG  model  that  is  due  to 
unobserved  selection.  The  study  aims  to  answer  two  specific  questions: 

1 .  Does  the  PIP-DCG  model  adequately  adjust  for  HMO  favorable  selection? 

2.  If  not,  how  biased  is  the  FFS-based  PIP-DCG  model  in  predicting  resource  use  of 
HMO  enrollees  if  they  had  been  served  in  FFS? 

A  microeconometric  model  of  HMO  enrollment  and  subsequent  hospital  services  use  will 
be  developed  to  test  whether  the  PIP-DCG  model  adequately  captures  selection  bias.  If 
not,  the  magnitude  of  the  model’s  bias  in  predicting  hospital  use  of  HMO  enrollees  will 
be  quantified  through  simulations.  Finally,  policy  implications  of  the  findings  will  be 
discussed. 

Since  Medicare  HMOs  were  not  required  to  submit  encounter  data  on  health  services 
utilization  of  their  enrollees  before  the  1997  BBA,  plan  enrollees’  utilization  data  were 
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rarely  available  on  a  large  scale.  Many  previous  studies  on  biased  selection  of  Medicare 
HMO  enrollees  had  to  rely  on  plan  enrollees’  utilization  data  prior  to  their  enrollment. 

Even  for  HMO  enrollees  under  65,  where  data  have  shown  lower  use  than  in  FFS,  the 
amount  of  selection  is  not  well  known.  Since  plan  enrollees  are  usually  healthier  than 
FFS  beneficiaries,  their  lower  health  care  use  could  be  due  to  their  better  health  status 
and/or  different  (and  presumably  more  efficient)  managed  care  practice  styles.  The  two 
effects  have  proven  difficult  to  disentangle.  Only  a  handful  of  studies,  among  which  the 
RAND  Health  Insurance  Experiment  in  the  1970s  is  the  most  prominent,  were  based  on 
randomized  experiments. 

This  research  contributes  to  the  literature  by  using  a  unique  data  set  that  contains  actual 
hospital  utilization  data  of  Medicare  HMO  enrollees  to  assess  the  PIP-DCG  model. 

Given  the  observational  nature  of  the  data,  this  study  adopts  a  microeconometric  model 
that  explicitly  takes  into  account  the  possibility  of  endogenous  HMO  enrollment. 
Although  many  inpatient  diagnoses  do  not  occur  frequently  even  in  the  elderly 
population,  the  large  size  of  the  data  set  makes  the  assessment  possible 

Since  the  1997  BBA  went  into  effect,  county  base  payment  rates  have  been  progressively 
delinked  from  local  FFS  spending.  As  a  result,  the  contribution  of  inflated  county  base 
payment  rates  to  excess  payments  has  declined.  Inadequate  risk  adjustment  is  becoming 
the  single  cause  for  excess  payments  and,  thus,  deserves  more  focused  examination.  This 
study  examines  how  unobserved  selection  bias  in  the  PIP-DCG  model  leads  to 
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overestimation  of  resource  use  of  HMO  enrollees  if  they  had  been  served  in  FFS.  How 
excessive  county  payment  rates  had  contributed  to  excess  payments  and  how  the  split  of 
HMO  savings  between  health  plans  and  Medicare  affects  excess  payments  are  not 
relevant  issues  and  will  only  be  briefly  discussed. 

Biased  selection  of  HMO  enrollees  is  due  to  the  way  the  entire  system  is  set  up.  It  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  complex  interactions  between  traditional  FFS  Medicare,  Medicare 
managed  care,  Medigap,  and  many  other  factors  (Kronick  and  Beyer,  1997).  There  is  no 
quick  fix  to  eliminate  HMO  favorable  selection  overnight.  Barring  a  system  overhaul, 
improving  Medicare  risk  adjustment  remains  an  effective  way  to  reduce  excess  payments 
to  health  plans  and  alleviate  the  negative  effects  of  biased  selection. 

A  good  risk  adjustment  method  can  reduce  excess  payments  and  financial  loss  for  the 
Medicare  program,  level  the  playing  field  for  health  plans  by  basing  reimbursements  on 
their  true  opportunity  costs,  and  encourage  them  to  enroll  the  sick,  the  disabled  and  other 
vulnerable  groups  who  will  benefit  more  from  coordinated  care. 

The  PIP-DCG  risk  adjustment  model  will  remain  in  use  until  2007.  The  Balanced 
Budget  Act  of  1997  originally  scheduled  the  PIP-DCG  risk  adjustment  formula  to  be 
phased  in  from  2000  to  2003,  and  required  the  implementation  of  a  comprehensive  risk 
adjustment  model  based  on  encounter  data  from  all  settings  in  2004.  The  Balanced 
Budget  Refinement  Act  of  1999,  however,  slowed  down  the  phase-in  schedule  and  called 
for  additional  studies  on  risk  adjustment  implementation  issues.  The  Benefits 
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Improvement  and  Protection  Act  of  2000  further  extended  the  phase-in  of  the  PIP-DCG 
methodology  until  2007  (see  Table  1  for  the  latest  phase-in  schedule),  and  postponed  the 
replacement  of  the  PIP-DCG  model  by  a  comprehensive  risk  adjustment  model  until 
2007. 


In  2000  and  2001,  10  percent  of  Medicare  managed  care  payments  were  based  on  the 
PIP-DCG  risk  adjustment  methodology,  and  90  percent  were  based  on  a  demographic 
model.  Even  with  this  limited  implementation  of  the  PIP-DCG  model,  Medicare  has 
saved  over  0.5  percent  in  each  year  compared  to  basing  payments  on  the  AAPCC  model 
alone  (Tudor,  2001).  With  annual  Medicare  payments  running  over  200  billion  dollars 
(13  percent  of  the  Federal  budget),  the  savings  are  in  the  order  of  billions  of  dollars. 
Note  that  the  savings  is  due  to  the  improvement  of  the  PIP-DCG  upon  the  AAPCC 
model.  Similar  significant  savings  can  be  achieved  by  eliminating  unobserved  selection 
bias  in  the  PIP-DCG  model  itself  (GAO,  2000b). 
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CHAPTER  2 


DATA,  SAMPLE  SELECTION,  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  ANALYSES 

Data  and  Sample  Selection 

This  study  investigates  bias  in  the  PIP-DCG  payment  model  attributable  to  systematically 
different  unobserved  selection  between  the  HMO  and  FFS  populations.  It  uses  a  unique 
data  set  from  a  RAND  project  that  contains  demographic  information  and  hospital 
discharge  records  for  Medicare  FFS  and  HMO  beneficiaries  in  the  state  of  California 
from  1994  to  1996.  Beneficiaries’  personal  characteristics  such  as  age,  sex,  disability, 
HMO  enrollment  status,  Medicaid  status,  and  county  of  residence  were  obtained  from 
Medicare  Denominator  files.  Hospital  discharge  records  were  obtained  from  the 
California  Office  of  Statewide  Health  Planning  and  Development,  and  were  linked  to  the 
Denominator  files.  More  information  about  the  data  can  be  found  in  Dhanani  et  al. 
(forthcoming). 

The  study  sample  consists  of  beneficiaries  in  California  who  joined  a  Medicare  risk 
HMO  and  a  comparison  group  of  those  who  remained  in  FFS  (the  choice-based  nature  of 
the  data  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  3).  New  HMO  enrollees  stayed  in  FFS  in  Year  1 
and  received  an  HMO  “treatment”  in  Year  2.  FFS  beneficiaries  stayed  in  FFS  throughout 
the  study  period  (see  Figure  1).  The  “HMO  treatment”  effect  will  be  consistently 
estimated  using  a  microeconometric  model  that  controls  for  both  observed  and 
unobserved  factors. 
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FIGURE  1  Enrollment  Status  of  FFS  and  HMO  Beneficiaries 


Year  1 
Year  2 


FFS  Comparison  Sample  New  HMO  Enrollees 


In  FFS 

In  FFS 

In  FFS 

In  HMO 

The  HMO  sample  consists  of  California  Medicare  beneficiaries  who  were  enrolled  in  a 
risk  HMO  plan  during  1995.  To  be  included  in  the  sample,  HMO  enrollees  need  to  be  at 
least  age  65  at  the  beginning  of  Year  1,  alive  in  the  first  month  of  Year  2,  and  without 
end-stage  renal  disease  (ESRD).  In  addition,  HMO  enrollees  should  be  in  FFS  for  at 
least  twelve  months  before  enrollment  (Year  1),  and  stay  in  an  HMO  for  at  least  twelve 
months  or  until  death  after  enrollment  (Year  2).  All  HMO  enrollees  had  both  Medicare 
Part  A  and  Part  B  coverage  as  required  by  law.  A  one-year  window  was  created  for  each 
enrollee  before  and  after  his  or  her  enrollment.  For  example,  for  the  beneficiary  who 
enrolled  in  an  HMO  in  May  1995,  Year  1  was  defined  as  the  period  from  May  1994  to 
April  1995,  and  Year  2,  from  May  1995  to  April  1996.  Thus,  everyone  in  the  HMO 
sample  stayed  in  FFS  in  Year  1  and  joined  an  HMO  at  the  beginning  of  Year  2.  Since 
they  had  at  least  one  year  of  FFS  exposure  before  enrollment,  most  HMO  enrollees 
should  be  first-time  enrollees.  The  sample  does  not  include  those  age-in’s  who  went 
directly  into  an  HMO  when  they  became  eligible  for  Medicare.  New  HMO  enrollees 
typically  display  the  strongest  favorable  selection.  After  enrollment,  their  favorable 
health  status  deteriorates  over  time,  a  phenomenon  called  regression  towards  the  mean. 
The  HMO  sample  consists  of  78,693  new  plan  enrollees. 


3  Beneficiaries  with  ESRD  were  excluded  because  Medicare  uses  a  different  formula  to  pay  private  plans 
for  these  beneficiaries. 
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The  FFS  comparison  sample  is  a  random  sample  of  California  Medicare  beneficiaries 
who  were  eligible  for  both  Part  A  and  Part  B  and  stayed  in  FFS  from  1994  to  1996  (or 
until  death).  The  inclusion  criteria  for  HMO  enrollees  were  also  applied  to  FFS 
beneficiaries.  A  pseudo  month  of  “FFS  enrollment”  in  1995  was  randomly  assigned  to 
each  FFS  beneficiary  following  the  distribution  of  HMO  enrollees’  enrollment  months 
(see  Table  2).  Those  who  died  before  “FFS  enrollment”  were  dropped.  This  aligned  the 
FFS  and  HMO  samples  at  their  starting  points  of  Year  2  while  making  certain  that  both 
FFS  and  HMO  beneficiaries  survived  until  “enrollment”  at  the  beginning  of  Year  2.  The 
FFS  sample  size  was  made  roughly  equal  to  that  of  HMO. 


TABLE  2 

Distribution  of  Enrollment  Months  of  HMO  and  FFS  Beneficiaries  (%) 


1995 

New  HMO  Enrollees 

FFS  Comparison  Sample 

January 

15.5 

15.5 

February 

8.2 

8.2 

March 

9.6 

9.5 

April 

9.9 

9.9 

May 

8.6 

8.5 

June 

8.0 

7.9 

July 

8.6 

8.6 

August 

8.9 

8.8 

September 

7.6 

7.6 

October 

5.5 

5.6 

November 

4.9 

5.0 

December 

4.7 

4.9 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

Beneficiaries  who  resided  in  counties  with  fewer  than  100  new  risk  HMO  enrollees  or 
with  a  Medicare  HMO  penetration  rate  lower  than  10  percent  in  1995  were  excluded.  As 
a  result,  half  of  the  California  counties  were  dropped.  This  exclusion  ensured  that 
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beneficiaries  in  both  sample  groups  had  the  option  to  stay  in  FFS  or  join  an  HMO.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  remaining  twenty-nine  counties  cluster  around  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles.  Some  peripheral  counties  surrounding  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  such  as 
Butte,  Sutter,  Yuba,  Santa  Cruz,  Fresno,  Madera  and  Monterey  had  quite  low  penetration 
rates  (around  10  percent)  in  1994,  but  saw  a  sharp  increase  in  enrollment  in  1995.  Most 
of  the  other  counties  included  in  the  sample  had  Medicare  HMO  penetration  rates  in  the 
range  of  30-50  percent  in  1995. 

Dependent  Variables 

The  PIP-DCG  model  is  a  prospective  model  that  predicts  future  Medicare  payments 
based  on  prior  year  information.  This  study  reassesses  the  PIP-DCG  model  using 
hospital  utilization  as  the  outcome  variable.  Only  acute  care  hospital  discharge  records 
are  available  to  this  study.4  The  two  principal  dependent  variables  are  (1)  having  one  or 
more  admissions  in  Year  2  and  (2)  total  hospital  length  of  stay  given  being  admitted  at 
least  once  in  Year  2.  Total  length  of  stay  approximates  costs  of  hospital  services. 

Table  3  reports  observed  hospital  use  of  HMO  and  FFS  beneficiaries  in  Year  1  and  Year 
2.  Year  1  (Year  2)  hospitalizations  are  defined  as  those  with  an  admission  date  in  Year  1 
(Year  2).  Year  1  admission  rates  are  lower  than  Year  2  because  beneficiaries  in  the 
sample  must  survive  until  the  first  month  of  Year  2  but  can  die  after  that.  A  very  small 
number  of  beneficiaries  (341)  were  admitted  in  Year  2  but  had  less  than  one  day  of  total 

4  In  the  actual  PIP-DCG  model  implemented  by  the  CMS,  qualified  inpatient  diagnoses  can  come  from 
facilities  eligible  for  Medicare’s  prospective  payment  system  as  well  as  non-PPS  facilities  and  units 
including  psychiatric,  rehabilitation,  long-term,  children’s  and  other  specialty  hospitals. 
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length  of  stay.  One  day  was  assigned  to  these  cases.  As  expected,  compared  to  FFS 
beneficiaries,  HMO  enrollees  were  less  likely  to  have  one  or  more  admissions,  and  had 
shorter  total  length  of  stay  given  admission  in  both  Year  1  and  Year  2. 


TABLE  3 

Observed  FFS  and  HMO  Inpatient  Use  in  Year  1  and  Year  2 


FFS  Comparison  Sample  New  HMO  Enrollees 

Number  of  Observations 

79,933 

78,693 

Inpatient  Use  in  Year  1 

One  or  more  admissions  (%) 

16.5 

11.6 

Mean  total  LOS,  given  admitted  (days) 

8.99 

6.78 

Median  total  LOS,  given  admitted  (days) 

6 

4 

Total  hospital  days  (days/1,000) 

1,481 

786 

Inpatient  Use  in  Year  2 

One  or  more  admissions  (%) 

20.0 

15.0 

Mean  total  LOS,  given  admitted  (days) 

9.14 

6.82 

Median  total  LOS,  given  admitted  (days) 

6 

4 

Total  hospital  days  (days/1,000) 

1,828 

1,022 

Note:  Observed  total  length  of  stay  greater  than  60  days  was  set  to  60  and  one  day 
was  assigned  to  those  who  were  admitted  in  Year  2  with  less  than  1  day  of 
total  length  of  stay. 


Independent  Variables 


The  PIP-DCG  risk  factors  that  predict  future  Medicare  payments  are  deemed  appropriate 
for  predicting  future  hospital  use  as  well.  Independent  variables  in  this  study  are  defined 
almost  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  original  PIP-DCG  model.5  The  same  demographic 
variables,  namely,  age  at  the  beginning  of  Year  2,  sex,  any  Medicaid  coverage  in  Year  1, 
and  disabled  as  original  reason  for  entitlement,  are  used  to  predict  hospital  use.  Although 


5  The  original  PIP-DCG  methodology  multiplies  predicted  payments  by  a  factor  of  0.21  for  the  working- 
aged,  for  whom  Medicare  is  a  secondary  payer.  Since  the  working-aged  variable  is  not  a  risk  factor  in  the 
PIP-DCG  model  itself,  it  is  not  included  in  our  model. 
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disability  as  original  reason  for  entitlement  is  not  a  perfect  measure  for  disability  in  the 
population,  the  PIP-DCG  methodology  still  uses  it  as  a  risk  factor  because  originally 
disabled  beneficiaries  continue  to  incur  considerably  higher  costs  after  they  turn  65.  Year 
1  Medicaid  eligibility  status  is  defined  as  having  been  eligible  for  Medicaid  anytime 
during  Year  1 .  Medicaid  is  included  as  a  prospective  adjuster  and  a  proxy  for  poverty  in 
the  PIP-DCG  model.  No  differentiation  of  Medicaid  eligibility  categories  is  made  as  they 
are  not  reported  consistently  by  states.  PIP-DCG  categories  are  assigned  from  Year  1 
acute  care  hospital  admissions. 

The  favorable  demographic  and  health  characteristics  of  HMO  enrollees  can  be  seen  in 
Table  4.  Medicare  HMOs  attracted  younger  beneficiaries  and  more  males  relative  to 
FFS.  Those  who  were  dually  eligible  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid  were  less  likely  to 
enroll  in  an  HMO  since  Medicaid  pays  for  Medicare  cost-sharing  and  many  non-covered 
benefits  including  drugs,  lessening  the  incentives  to  join  an  HMO.  Those  who  were 
originally  entitled  to  Medicare  for  disability  reasons  were  slightly  less  likely  to  enroll  in 
an  HMO.  Compared  to  FFS  beneficiaries,  significantly  fewer  HMO  enrollees  died  in 
Year  2.  All  of  the  demographic  differences  between  FFS  and  HMO  beneficiaries  are 
statistically  significant  at  the  0.1  percent  level. 
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TABLE  4 


Distribution  of  FFS  and  HMO  Beneficiaries  by  Demographic  Characteristics  (%) 


FFS  Comparison  Sample 

New  HMO  Enrollees 

Number  of  Observations 

79,933 

78,693 

Age  (beginning  of  Year  2) 

66-68 

13.3 

17.7 

69-71 

16.1 

19.0 

72-74 

16.9 

17.9 

75-77 

14.4 

14.3 

78-80 

12.0 

11.1 

81-83 

9.6 

8.3 

84-86 

7.1 

5.5 

87-89 

4.8 

3.5 

90-92 

3.0 

1.7 

93+ 

2.8 

1.2 

Male 

39.8 

42.0 

Medicaid  eligibility  (Year  l)1 

18.9 

6.5 

Disabled2 

7.0 

6.5 

Died  (Year  2) 

7.4 

4.2 

Note:  Beneficiaries  who  had  at  least  one  month  of  Medicaid  eligibility  in  Year  1. 

2  Beneficiaries  whose  original  reason  for  entitlement  to  Medicare  was  their 
disability. 

All  demographic  differences  between  HMO  and  FFS  beneficiaries  are 
statistically  significant  (Pc.OOl). 


Death  in  different  months  in  Year  2  may  lead  to  different  levels  of  Year  2  hospital  use  as 
decedents  usually  use  more  health  care  services  in  their  last  several  months  leading  to 
death.  For  example,  those  who  died  in  the  first  month  of  Year  2  would  incur  less  Year  2 
hospital  use  than  decedents  in  the  last  month  of  Year  2.  Death,  however,  is  not  used  as  a 
predictor  in  our  hospital-use  model  since  this  study  reassesses  the  PIP-DCG  model, 
which,  as  a  prospective  predictive  model,  certainly  cannot  include  a  death  variable. 
However,  in  the  development  of  the  PIP-DCG  model,  CMS  did  adjust  part-year 
expenditures  of  decedents  by  annualizing  their  expenditures  and  then  weighting  these 
cases  by  the  fraction  of  the  year  alive.  Part-year  hospital  use  of  decedents  is  not  adjusted 
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in  our  model.  Summary  statistics  show  that  admission  rates  and  total  length  of  stay  are 
visibly  lower  for  those  who  died  in  the  first  month  of  Year  2  (and  somewhat  lower  for 
those  who  died  in  the  second  month),  compared  to  those  who  died  in  later  months.  While 
length  of  stay  can  be  easily  annualized,  it  is  not  obvious  how  to  annualize  admission. 
Given  the  elderly  people  have  a  higher  rate  of  hospital  use  right  before  death,  annualizing 
hospital  use  of  decedents  may  introduce  more  bias.  Given  that  only  a  small  number  of 
beneficiaries  died  in  the  first  month  of  year  2  (0.6%  in  FFS  and  0.3%  in  HMO),  I  decided 
not  to  annualize  hospital  use  of  decedents.  Unobserved  adverse  health  status  of 
decedents  will  be  captured  by  the  simultaneous  equations  model  adopted  in  this  study. 

The  PIP-DCG  payment  methodology  uses  an  intricate  algorithm  to  assign  prior  year 
principal  inpatient  diagnoses  to  sixteen  PIP-DCG  groups  based  on  clinical  coherence  and 
future  cost  implications  of  each  diagnostic  code  (Pope  et  ah,  2000a).  When  an  individual 
has  multiple  hospitalizations,  his  or  her  PIP-DCG  category  is  determined  by  the  diagnosis 
with  the  greatest  future  cost  implications.  DCG  0  is  assigned  to  those  with  no 
hospitalizations  in  the  previous  year.  The  number  associated  with  each  non-zero  PIP- 
DCG  category  indicates  the  costliness  of  that  category.  The  higher  the  number,  the 
costlier  the  category. 

In  the  actual  PIP-DCG  model  implemented  by  CMS,  discretionary  hospitalizations  and 
short  stays  (<  2  days)  are  excluded  in  the  assignment  of  PIP-DCG  groups  to  curb 
incentives  for  unnecessary  hospitalizations.  Discretionary  hospitalizations  are  those  with 
minor,  transitory  or  non-specific  diagnoses.  Short  hospital  stays  often  can  be 
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accommodated  in  the  outpatient  setting.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these  hospitalizations 
are  excluded  from  the  PIP-DCG  model  not  because  they  are  not  significant  predictors  of 
future  health  care  costs  but  because  CMS  believed  that  the  negative  effects  of  undesirable 
behavioral  incentives  associated  with  using  those  diagnoses  would  outweigh  the  gain  of 
predictive  power. 

This  study,  however,  retains  discretionary  hospitalizations  and  short  stays.  DCG  4 
contains  all  discretionary  hospitalizations.6  Short  stays  with  non-discretionary  diagnoses 
are  assigned  to  the  PIP-DCG  categories  in  the  same  way  as  other  hospitalizations.  They 
are  not  excluded  because  the  data  in  this  study  is  from  a  period  when  the  PIP-DCG  model 
was  not  in  place,  and  thus  there  is  no  need  to  worry  about  possible  confounding 
behavioral  responses.  Since  our  hospital-use  models  counts  all  Year  2  hospitalizations,  it 
is  only  appropriate  to  include  all  Year  1  hospitalizations  in  assigning  PIP-DCG  groups  as 
well. 

The  distribution  of  PIP-DCG  groups  based  on  Year  1  principal  inpatient  diagnoses  of 
FFS  and  HMO  beneficiaries  is  presented  in  Table  5. 7  In  Year  1,  HMO  enrollees  were  less 
likely  to  be  admitted.  The  PIP-DCG  mix  of  hospital  users  clearly  shows  that  inpatient 
use  of  new  HMO  enrollees  prior  to  their  enrollment  is  less  costly  than  their  FFS 
counterparts.  To  increase  the  cell  size,  in  the  actual  analysis,  the  sixteen  non-zero  DCGs 


6  In  the  actual  PIP-DCG  model,  DCG  4  also  contains  admissions  with  invalid  or  missing  diagnoses  and  all 
short  stays.  For  payment  purposes,  both  DCG  4  and  DCG  0  have  zero  cost  weight  in  the  actual  model. 

7  DxCG  5.1  for  SAS  developed  by  Boston,  MA-based  DxCG,  Inc.  was  used  to  assign  the  PIP-DCG 
categories. 
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were  collapsed  into  four  groups:  DCG  4-7,  DCG  8-12,  DCG  14-16,  and  DCG  18+. 
Using  the  full  set  of  sixteen  PIP-DCGs  yielded  little  difference  in  estimation  results. 


TABLE  5 

Distribution  of  Year  1  PIP-DCGs  of  FFS  and  HMO  Beneficiaries  (%) 


PIP-DCG  (Year  1) 

FFS  Comparison  Sample 

New  HMO  Enrollees 

Hospital  Users 

16.5 

11.6 

Non-users  (DCG  0) 

83.5 

88.4 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

Users  by  DCGs 

DCG  4 

31.6 

34.2 

DCG  5 

0.8 

0.9 

DCG  6 

1.0 

1.1 

DCG  7 

0.4 

0.5 

DCG  8 

10.7 

13.6 

DCG  9 

8.6 

9.1 

DCG  10 

5.3 

5.8 

DCG  11 

8.2 

8.3 

DCG  12 

9.7 

8.4 

DCG  14 

2.7 

2.1 

DCG  16 

12.0 

10.7 

DCG  18 

2.0 

1.6 

DCG  20 

3.5 

1.7 

DCG  23 

1.9 

1.1 

DCG  26 

1.2 

0.7 

DCG  29 

0.6 

0.4 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

Note:  The  differences  in  the  distributions  of  PIP-DCGs  between  HMO  and  FFS  are 


statistically  significant  (Pc.OOl). 


Within-cell  Differences  in  Hospital  Use  between  FFS  and  HMO  Beneficiaries 


While  favorable  demographic  characteristics  and  PIP-DCG  mix  of  HMO  enrollees 


substantiate  their  lower  level  of  hospital  use  in  Year  2  compared  to  FFS  beneficiaries,  the 


modeling  results  presented  in  Chapter  4  show  that  observed  favorable  selection  of  HMO 
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enrollees  cannot  fully  explain  their  lower  hospital  use.  Their  unobserved  favorable 
selection  also  plays  a  significant  role. 

The  lower  level  of  hospital  use  of  HMO  enrollees  can  be  directly  seen  by  comparing  FFS 
and  HMO  hospital  use  within  cells  formed  by  the  PIP-DCG  risk  factors.  Table  6  lists 
mean  hospital  days  / 1,000  in  Year  2  for  FFS  and  HMO  beneficiaries  within  80  cells 
formed  by  the  ten  age  groups,  sex,  any  Medicaid  coverage  in  Year  1,  and  any  hospital  use 
in  Year  1.  Any  hospital  use  in  Year  1  is  a  crude  substitution  for  PIP-DCG  groups. 
Disability  as  original  reason  for  entitlement  is  not  controlled  for  since  only  a  small 
number  of  beneficiaries  fall  into  this  category.  The  majority  of  the  PIP-DCG  risk  factors 
are  controlled  for  in  Table  6.  In  almost  all  of  the  80  cells,  FFS  beneficiaries  incurred 
more  hospital  use  than  HMO  enrollees.  Only  in  two  cells  the  ratio  of  FFS  hospital  days 
to  HMO  hospital  days  is  less  than  1 . 

The  fact  that  HMO  enrollees  incurred  less  hospital  use  even  after  controlling  for  the  PIP- 
DCG  risk  factors  can  be  explained  by  (1)  more  efficient  HMO  practice  styles  and  (2) 
possible  favorable  unobserved  selection  of  HMO  enrollees.  These  two  factors  cannot  be 
disentangled  simply  by  descriptive  statistics.  The  econometric  analysis  presented  later  in 
this  study  finds  that  the  increase  of  use  associated  with  moving  HMO  enrollees  to  the 
FFS  setting  (i.e.,  the  HMO  effect),  everything  else  being  equal,  is  equal  to  13.5percent  of 
observed  use  of  HMO  enrollees.  Anything  above  the  13.5  percent  is  due  to  unobserved 
selection.  For  example,  for  male  non-hospital  users  with  no  Medicaid  coverage  in  Year 
1,  their  ratio  of  FFS  days  to  HMO  days  is  1.24.  Since  the  HMO  effect  is  a  constant 
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fraction  of  observed  HMO  use,  among  the  24  percent  difference,  10.5  percent  (24%  - 
13.5%)  is  due  to  unobserved  selection.  In  most  cells,  the  FFS/HMO  use  ratio  is  greater 
than  1.135,  indicating  the  presence  of  unobserved  selection. 

Since  unobserved  selection  equals  FFS/HMO  ratios  minus  1.135,  we  can  compare  the 
magnitude  of  unobserved  selection  across  groups  by  directly  comparing  the  FFS/HMO 
ratios.  Female  HMO  enrollees  tend  to  show  stronger  unobserved  favorable  selection 
compared  to  male  HMO  enrollees  since  their  FFS/HMO  ratios  are  greater  than  those  of 
males  in  the  majority  of  the  cells  formed  by  risk  factors  other  than  sex  (i.e.,  age, 

Medicaid  and  prior-year  hospital  use).  HMO  enrollees  who  were  hospital  users  in  Year  1 
show  even  stronger  favorable  unobserved  selection  than  HMO  enrollees  who  were  not, 
controlling  for  other  factors.  HMO  enrollees  with  Medicaid  coverage  in  Year  1  also  have 
stronger  favorable  unobserved  selection  than  those  without  coverage,  controlling  for 
other  factors.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  clear  pattern  of  how  unobserved  selection 
varies  with  age  though. 

In  sum,  HMO  enrollees  have  unobserved  favorable  selection  after  controlling  for  the  PIP- 
DCG  risk  factors.  Females,  hospital  users  in  Year  1,  and  Medicaid  beneficiaries  in  Year 
1  show  particularly  strong  unobserved  favorable  selection. 
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TABLE  6  Mean  Total  Hospital  Days  /  1,000  in  Year  2  for  FFS  and  HMO  Beneficiaries,  by  Age,  Sex,  Any  Medicaid  Coverage  in 

Year  1 ,  and  Any  Hospital  Use  in  Year  1 _ 

_ With  No  Medicaid  Coverage  in  Year  1 _ 

_ Non-user  in  Year  1 _ Hospital  User  in  Year  1 _ 
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2  with  less  than  1  day  of  total  length  of  stay. 


CHAPTER  3 


MODELS 


An  Econometric  Approach  to  Correcting  Biased  Selection 

Rational  economic  agents  choose  among  competing  alternatives  on  the  basis  of  expected 
marginal  returns.  As  a  result,  a  group  of  self-selected  people  often  does  not  represent  the 
distribution  of  the  underlying  population.  In  order  to  obtain  consistent  estimates  of 
population  parameters,  biased  selection  needs  to  be  addressed.  Endogenous  selection  can 
be  handled  with  the  sample  selection  approach  initially  suggested  by  Heckman  (1976; 
1978).  Sample  selection  models  obtain  consistent  population  estimates  by  explicitly 
modeling  biased  selection,  and  are  widely  applied  in  empirical  studies  over  non-random 
samples. 

This  study  is  based  on  an  observational  rather  than  randomized  sample.  HMO  enrollees 
self-selected  themselves  into  HMOs  just  as  FFS  beneficiaries  voluntarily  chose  to  stay  in 
FFS.  This  is  a  typical  situation  where  selection  bias  may  occur.  Consider  the  following 
simple  latent  variable  model,  where  z;  is  an  indicator  for  staying  in  FFS  and  yi*  is 
utilization/costs  of  health  care  services: 

HMO  enrollment:  Zj*  =  y'wj  +  Ui 

Zj  =1  if  Zj*  >0 

Zj  =0  otherwise 
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Health  care  utilization: 


yi*  =  p'xi  +  Si. 


The  first  model  describes  an  individual’s  likelihood  to  stay  in  FFS  (zj  =1);  the  second,  his 
or  her  utilization  of  health  care  services.  Assume  that  only  FFS  beneficiaries’  utilization 
is  observed.  That  is,  yi  =  yj*  if  Zj*>0,  where  yi  is  observed  FFS  utilization.  The  latent 
variables  Zj*  and  yi*  are  not  observed  and  have  unobserved  zero-mean  errors.  A 
regression  defined  by  E(y  |  Xj,  Zj*>0)  can  be  consistently  estimated  over  the  FFS 
subsample  as  long  as  appropriate  model  assumptions  are  met.  However,  our  objective  is 
to  estimate  P'~ population  parameters  defined  by  E(yj*  |  Xj)  for  the  entire  population 
rather  than  for  the  FFS  subpopulation.  If  there  exist  unobservable/unobserved  variables 
that  affect  both  enrollment  and  utilization,  then  FFS  utilization  will  be  incidentally 
truncated  by  the  selection  process,  operating  through  the  correlation  between  the  two 
error  terms  in  the  selection  and  utilization  equations.  When  the  unobserved  variables  are 
correlated  with  observed  variables  included  in  the  utilization  equation,  Xi  will  no  longer 
be  exogenous.  Consequently,  ordinary  least  squares  (OLS)  estimates  of  P'  based  on  the 
FFS  subsample  will  be  biased.  Statistically,  it  is  a  problem  of  misspecification  of  the 
conditional  mean,  P'xj,  since  E(sj  |  Zj*>0)  is  no  longer  equal  to  zero  (Greene,  2000).  If  Sj 
and  Ui  follow  a  bivariate  normal  distribution,  E(si  |  Zj*>0)  =  paEA,j(au),  where  au  = 
y'Wj/Gu,  A(au)  =  ())(au)/0(au),  and  (j)(.)  and  ®(.)  are  the  standard  normal  density  and 
cumulative  distribution  functions.  X  is  called  the  inverse  Mills  ratio.  It  effectively 
behaves  like  an  inappropriately  omitted  variable  in  the  model  of  primary  interest. 
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Unobserved  variables  that  only  affect  either  enrollment  or  utilization  pose  no  problems 
(there  may  be  a  specification  error  if  they  are  correlated  with  included  variables).  If  the 
selection  model  is  perfectly  specified  in  the  sense  that  all  relevant  variables  are  observed 
and  included,  then  selection  bias  could  be  fully  adjusted  for  by  including  appropriate 
conditioning  variables  in  the  utilization  model.  If  the  utilization  model  is  perfectly 
specified,  biased  selection  would  obviously  not  cause  any  bias.  The  above  scenarios  all 
imply  statistical  independence  of  the  errors  in  the  two  models.  Different  observed 
characteristics  of  HMO  and  FFS  beneficiaries  are  neither  a  sufficient  nor  a  necessary 
condition  for  unobserved  selection  to  become  a  problem. 

Unobserved  Variables  Affecting  Both  HMO  Enrollment  and  Hospital  Use 

Since  health  status  is  an  important  factor  for  predicting  HMO  enrollment,  as  indicated  by 
consistent  favorable  selection  in  Medicare  HMOs,  the  PIP-DCG  risk  factors,  which 
predict  expected  health  status,  are  used  to  predict  HMO  enrollment  as  well  as  hospital 
use.  If  a  rich  set  of  variables  is  available,  a  simple  OLS  model  may  be  sufficient  for 
controlling  for  selection  bias  (for  an  example,  see  Hill  et  al.,  1992).  However,  the  PIP- 
DCG  model  is  a  parsimonious  model  that  only  uses  four  demographic  risk  factors  and 
sixteen  PIP-DCG  categories  to  predict  future  health  care  costs.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
model  has  included  enough  health  status  predictors.  Previous  studies  on  risk  adjustment 
have  found  the  following  significant  predictors  of  future  Medicare  expenditures: 
demographic  characteristics,  prior  acute-care  hospital  and  physician  services,  non¬ 
discretionary  acute-care  hospital  use,  disability,  self-reported  health  status,  activities  of 
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daily  living  and  instrumental  activities  of  daily  living  (  ADLs  and  IADLs),  medical  risk 
indicators,  disease-specific  mortality  rates,  etc.  (Gruenberg  et  al.,  1996). 

It  is  hypothesized  that  the  PIP-DCG  risk  factors  only  partially  predict  future  health  status. 
There  are  omitted  health  factors  in  the  PIP-DCG  model  that  affect  both  HMO  enrollment 
and  hospital  use.  In  addition  to  unobserved  health  status,  unobserved  non-health  factors 
such  as  different  tastes  for  medical  care  and  accessibility  of  providers  may  also  affect 
hospital  use  and  HMO  enrollment  simultaneously.  Different  tastes  for  medical  services 
can  lead  to  different  levels  of  health  care  use  and  physician  ties,  which  may  subsequently 
influence  HMO  enrollment.  In  rural  areas,  beneficiaries  may  have  less  access  to  both 
hospitals  and  Medicare  health  plans.  Most  unobserved  selection  is  due  to  unobserved 
health  status,  however.  Hill  et  al.  (1992)  found  that  unobserved  selection  in  the  AAPCC 
model  was  due  mostly  to  unobserved  health  status  (83%).  Differences  in  attitudes  toward 
health  and  health  care,  socioeconomic  factors,  and  access  to  care  accounted  for  1 7 
percent  of  unobserved  selection. 

The  PIP-DCG  model  was  developed  on  FFS  data  with  no  attempt  to  correct  for  possible 
unobserved  selection.  If  our  hypothesis  is  true,  it  would  only  be  consistent  for  the  FFS 
subpopulation  but  not  for  the  HMO  subpopulation.  When  there  are  common  and/or 
correlated  unobserved  factors  affecting  both  HMO  enrollment  and  hospital  use,  a 
hospital-use  model  that  includes  an  HMO  dummy  cannot  be  consistently  estimated 
without  correcting  for  the  endogeneity  of  HMO  enrollment. 
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As  far  as  I  know,  only  two  previous  studies  used  a  sample  selection  approach  to 
investigate  unobserved  selection  in  Medicare  risk  adjustment  models.  Dowd  et  al.  (1996) 
used  a  fully  parametric  selection-corrected  Tobit  model  to  examine  unobserved  selection 
in  the  AAPCC  model.  Their  sample  was  drawn  from  five  risk  HMOs  and  the  Medicare 
FFS  program  in  the  Twin  Cities  from  1988  to  1989.  Only  FFS  expenditures  were 
observed.  They  jointly  estimated  a  model  for  FFS  expenditures  and  a  model  for  HMO 
enrollment.  However,  their  fully  parametric  model  indicated  favorable  rather  than 
adverse  FFS  selection.  Unlike  in  ordinary  linear  regression  models,  misspecification  of 
the  distribution  of  unobserved  variables  may  lead  to  implausible  results  in  sample 
selection  models  (Mroz,  1999).  This  study  will  adopt  a  more  robust  semi-parametric 
model. 

In  an  earlier  study,  Hornbrook  et  al.  (1989)  applied  a  normal-based  fully  parametric 
selection  model  to  correct  for  unobserved  selection  in  the  AAPCC  model.  Their  sample 
was  drawn  from  the  elderly  members  of  the  Northwest  Region  of  Kaiser  Permanente  who 
were  enrolled  in  a  prospective  payment  demonstration  program  in  the  early  1980s.  With 
a  relatively  small  sample  (about  500  risk  enrollees),  two  independent  variables  (age  and 
sex),  and  no  identifying  variable,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  model  produced  unstable 
estimates. 

A  few  researchers  studied  the  impact  of  non-Medicare  HMOs  on  utilization  and  costs 
using  the  sample  selection  approach.  Goldman  et  al.  (1998)  adopted  a  semi-parametric 
model  to  estimate  childcare  use  in  a  Medicaid  HMO  from  1987  to  1988.  After 
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controlling  for  selection,  they  found  that  the  HMO  reduced  expenditures  on  children  by 
9.1  percent  whereas  a  model  assuming  no  selection  found  no  HMO  savings.  They 
concluded  that  selection  could  substantially  bias  estimates  of  HMO  savings.  Dowd  et  al. 
(1991)  used  a  parametric  selection  model  to  investigate  the  HMO  effect  on  medical 
services  use  with  a  sample  of  employees  from  twenty  Twin  Cities  firms  in  1984.  They 
found  no  evidence  of  omitted  variable  bias  for  HMO  enrollees’  health  care  utilization 
when  the  utilization  equation  included  measures  of  chronic  illness  and  demographic 
characteristics.  Welch  et  al.  (1984)  studied  a  non-Medicare  HMO  offered  free  of  charge 
to  near-poor  persons  under  age  65  in  the  early  1970s  in  Seattle  and  found  no  significant 
selection  bias.  Due  to  the  specific  way  the  demonstration  HMO  was  set  up,  observed 
health  status  turned  out  to  be  not  significant  in  predicting  HMO  enrollment,  which  they 
believed  might  explain  why  no  unobserved  selection  was  detected. 

A  Simultaneous  Equations  Model  with  Discrete  Factor  Approximations 

This  study  adopts  a  more  robust  semi-parametric  model  to  consistently  estimate 
population  parameters.  It  is  different  from  traditional  sample  selection  models  in  that  it 
uses  a  discrete  distribution  to  approximate  unobserved  heterogeneity  in  the  population. 
The  simultaneous  equations  model  can  be  described  by  the  following  sequential  process 
of  HMO  enrollment  and  hospital  use.  Decision  to  join  an  HMO  took  place  at  the 
beginning  of  Year  2.  Then  Year  2  hospital  use  of  HMO  enrollees  and  FFS  stayers  is 
observed. 
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FIGURE  2  HMO  Enrollment  and  Hospital  Use  in  Year  2 
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A  conceptual  economic  model  of  HMO  enrollment  is  briefly  discussed  below.  A 
Medicare  beneficiary  chooses  to  join  an  HMO  or  stay  in  FFS  at  the  beginning  of  Year  2 
under  the  uncertainty  about  his/her  health  status  in  Year  2.  S/he  estimates  future  health 
status  based  on  the  information  s/he  currently  has.  An  HMO  is  usually  less  costly  than 
FFS  but  the  downside  is  that  it  may  restrict  choice  and  utilization.  The  HMO  effect  is 
defined,  in  the  broadest  sense,  as  differences  in  resource  use  of  a  specific  individual  or 
group  treated  in  the  HMO  and  FFS  settings  due  to  different  conditions  of  supply 
(incentives,  efficiency,  practice  style,  etc.)  and  demand  (price,  etc.).  In  Year  2,  health 
status  becomes  known  to  the  beneficiary,  and  s/he  accordingly  allocates  his/her  income 
between  consumption  goods  and  out-of-pocket  medical  care  spending,  given  the 
FFS/HMO  choice  made  before.  His/her  choice  between  HMOs  and  FFS  can  be  derived 
by  utility  maximization  in  the  presence  of  uncertainty  of  future  health  status. 
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This  study  adopts  a  robust  semi-parametric  microeconometric  model  that  explicitly 
recognizes  possible  endogenous  HMO  enrollment.  With  a  limited  set  of  independent 
variables,  only  a  reduced-form  model  is  specified.  The  simultaneous  equations  model  is 
defined  below  (see  Goldman  et  al.,  1998  and  Mroz,  1999  for  further  discussions  of  the 
model): 

(1)  yoi*  =y'xi  +  80i 
y0i  =1  if  y0i*  >0 
yoi  =0  otherwise 

(2)  yu*  =  pi'Xj  +  aihmoj  +  su 
yn  =1  ifyn*  >0 

yu  =0  otherwise 

(3)  (y2i  |  yn  =1)  =  (Vxj  +  a2hmoi  +  s2i 

where  yoi  =  HMO  enrollment  at  the  beginning  of  Year  2 

yn  =  having  one  or  more  admissions  in  Year  2 

y2;  =  total  hospital  length  of  stay  given  admission  in  Year  2  (logged) 

Xj  =  PIP-DCG  risk  factors 

hmoj  =  HMO  enrollment  status 
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HMO  enrollment  (yo),  hospital  admission  (yi)  and  total  length  of  stay  (y2)  in  Year  2  are 
all  modeled  as  a  linear  function  of  expected  health  status  and  other  relevant  predictors. 
Expected  health  status  is  partially  predicted  by  the  PIP-DCG  risk  factors  Xj,  namely,  age, 
sex,  any  Medicaid  coverage  in  Year  1,  disability  as  the  original  reason  for  entitlement, 
and  PIP-DCG  groups  assigned  from  Year  1  inpatient  diagnoses.  The  observed  PIP-DCG 
risk  variables  are  considered  exogenous  in  the  models. 

Model  (1)  is  a  selection-corrected  probit  model  that  predicts  the  probability  of  HMO 
enrollment.  One  enrolls  in  an  HMO  (yo=l)  when  yo*>0.  HMO  enrollment  is  a  function 
of  expected  health  status  and  other  factors.  An  individual  uses  more  information  than 
represented  by  the  PIP-DCG  risk  factors  to  make  his/her  HMO  enrollment  decision.  The 
extra  information  is  not  observed  to  the  researcher.  Unobserved  health  and  non-health 
factors  are  reflected  in  the  error  term  soi,  and  those  that  also  influence  hospital  use  will  be 
picked  up  by  the  simultaneous  equations  model. 

The  variables  of  primary  interest  in  the  model  are  (1)  having  one  or  more  hospital 
admission  in  Year  2  (yi)  and  (2)  total  length  of  stay  given  admission  in  Year  2  (y2). 

Model  (2)  is  a  selection-corrected  probit  model  that  predicts  the  probability  of  having  one 
or  more  admissions.  Model  (3)  is  a  selection-corrected  OLS  model  that  predicts  total 
length  of  stay  given  admitted  at  least  once.  Underlying  health  risk  is  partially  predicted 
by  the  PIP-DCG  risk  factors  (Xj).  Unobserved  factors  are  again  reflected  in  the  error 
terms  su  and  S2i-  The  hospital-use  models  resemble  the  original  PIP-DCG  model  in  that 
they  include  the  same  set  of  risk  factors.  Age  and  sex  interaction  terms  are  not 
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significant  and  are  not  included.  The  HMO  dummy  in  hospital-use  models  (2)  and  (3) 
accounts  for  possible  different  HMO  practice  styles.  Regional  dummies  will  also  be 
tested  to  control  for  possible  regional  differences  in  hospital  use. 

On  its  raw  scale,  total  length  of  stay  is  quite  skewed.  An  OLS  model  estimated  directly 
on  raw  data  may  be  subject  to  the  undue  influence  of  outliers,  and  the  error  term  in  the 
model  may  not  be  homoscedastic.  Since  all  predictors  in  the  model  are  categorical,  a 
method  suggested  by  Blough,  Madden  and  Hombrook  (1999)  was  used  to  test  if  a 
logarithmic  transformation  is  appropriate.  Variance  and  mean  of  total  length  of  stay  were 
computed  within  each  cell  formed  by  the  PIP-DCG  risk  factors.  Then,  logged  variance 
was  regressed  on  logged  mean  weighted  by  the  degrees  of  freedom  associated  with 
variance  in  each  cell.  The  slope  coefficient  is  about  2.4  in  both  the  HMO  and  FFS 
samples  (see  Figures  3  and  4),  indicating  that  standard  deviation  of  total  length  of  stay  is 
approximately  proportional  to  conditional  mean  on  the  raw  scale.  In  this  case,  a 
logarithmic  transformation  is  most  appropriate.  It  effectively  stabilizes  the  variance  of 
the  error  term.  Logged  total  length  of  stay  of  HMO  hospital  users  is  not  exactly  normal 
but  is  quite  close  (skewness=0.13  and  Kurtosis=2.52).  For  FFS  users,  skewness=0.09 
and  Kurtosis=2.56. 
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FIGURE  3  Logged  Mean  vs.  Logged  Variance  of  Total  Length  of  Stay  for  HMO 

Enrollees 


Inmean 


FIGURE  4  Logged  Mean  vs.  Logged  Variance  of  Total  Length  of  Stay  for  FFS 

Beneficiaries 


Inmean 


To  reduce  the  influence  of  extreme  values,  in  addition  to  the  logarithmic  transformation, 
total  length  of  stay  greater  than  60  days  was  set  to  60.  The  censoring  point  is  the  99.77 
percentile  of  the  total  length  of  stay  distribution  for  the  HMO  sample,  and  the  99. 1 1 
percentile  for  the  FFS  sample.  Censoring  points  other  than  60  days  yielded  little  changes 
in  estimation  results. 

A  sample  selection  model  that  includes  an  endogenous  treatment  dummy  is  called  an 
endogenous  treatment  model.  It  imposes  the  restriction  that  all  covariates  have  the  same 
effects  in  the  HMO  and  FFS  settings.  Indeed,  most  interactions  between  the  HMO 
dummy  and  other  covariates  in  the  hospital-use  models  are  not  significant,  which  was 
also  found  to  be  true  in  Hill  et  al.  (1992). 

When  the  HMO  enrollment  and  hospital-use  models  contain  common  and/or  correlated 
unobserved  variables,  the  error  terms  so,  si,  and  82  become  interdependent.  Unobserved 
variables  are  assumed  to  be  orthogonal  to  the  PIP-DCG  risk  factors.  However,  since  the 
error  terms  in  the  HMO  enrollment  and  hospital  use  equations  are  interdependent,  the 
HMO  dummy  is  not  exogenous.  A  naive  2-part  model  for  hospital  use,  in  which 
admission  model  (2)  and  total  length  of  stay  model  (3)  are  independently  estimated,  will 
produce  biased  estimates. 

Our  simultaneous  equations  model  produces  consistent  estimates  by  explicitly  modeling 
endogenous  HMO  enrollment.  Models  (l)-(3)  are  jointly  estimated.  In  the  selection- 
corrected  hospital-use  models,  a.  and  (3/  represent  the  effects  of  HMO  membership  and 
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the  PIP-DCG  risk  factors  on  hospital  use  in  a  Medicare  population  in  which  HMO 
enrollment  is  random.  That  is,  the  conditional  means,  E(yi  |  Xj)  and  E(y2  |  Xj),  are 
expected  hospital  use  of  an  individual  randomly  selected  from  the  Medicare  population. 
By  contrast,  observed  hospital  use  of  a  self-selected  FFS  or  HMO  beneficiary  includes 
the  effects  of  unobserved  variables  as  well  as  observed  characteristics. 

The  effect  of  variation  of  unobserved/unobservable  factors  over  the  population  is 
represented  by  a  heterogeneity  term  0.  It  represents  common  and/or  correlated 
unobserved  variables  omitted  in  the  HMO  enrollment  and  hospital-use  models.  The 
zero-mean  error  terms  in  Models  (l)-(3)  thus  can  be  decomposed  into  correlated  and 
uncorrelated  components: 


(4) 

Soi  =  0  +  Voi 

(5) 

Eli  =  P20  +  Vn 

(6) 

S2i  =  P30  +  V2j. 

The  heterogeneity  term  9  reflects  the  correlated  component  of  unobserved  selection  that 
affects  both  HMO  enrollment  and  hospital  use.  The  extra  information  represented  by  0  is 
weighed  by  a  beneficiary  in  his/her  HMO  enrollment  decision,  and  also  influences  his/her 
subsequent  hospital  use.  0  is  assumed  to  be  independently  and  identically  distributed  in 
the  Medicare  population.  In  addition  to  unobserved  health  status,  0  may  also  represent 
differences  in  non-health  factors  such  as  different  tastes  for  medical  care  and  accessibility 
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of  providers.  As  discussed  above,  the  heterogeneity  term  0  largely  represents  unobserved 
health  status. 

The  white  noise  terms,  voi,  vu  and  V2i,  represent  the  uncorrelated  component  of 
unobserved  selection,  and  are  assumed  to  be  identically  distributed  and  independent  from 
each  other,  9,  and  the  observed  variables  in  the  models.  As  Models  (1)  and  (2)  are  both 
probit  models,  voi  and  vn  are  assumed  to  be  normally  distributed  as  N(0,  1)  after 
correcting  for  common/correlated  unobserved  variables.  The  white  noise  term  V2i  in  the 
logged  total  length  of  stay  model  is  assumed  to  follow  a  normal  distribution  N(0,  a). 

Note  that  V2i  represents  the  error  term  in  a  counterfactual  Medicare  population  in  which 
HMO  enrollment  is  randomly  assigned.  It  is  different  from  the  error  term  in  the  observed 
sample,  S2i,  which  includes  the  effect  of  unobserved  selection.  Since  unobserved 
selection  is  hypothesized  to  be  different  between  HMO  and  FFS  beneficiaries,  S2i  may 
not  be  identically  distributed  in  the  observed  HMO  and  FFS  populations. 

With  the  common  0  in  so,  si,  and  82,  HMO  enrollment  and  hospital  use  become  a  function 
of  jointly  distributed  random  variables  So,  Sj,  and  82.  Our  specification  of  the  error  terms 
explicitly  recognizes  the  endogenous  nature  of  HMO  enrollment  and  formally  models  the 
selection  process  and  its  impact  on  hospital  use. 

A  priori  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  0  is  seldom  available.  Distributional 
assumptions  in  simultaneous  equations  models  are  often  made  on  the  basis  of  familiarity 
and  ease  of  computation.  A  multivariate  normal  distribution  is  most  commonly  assumed. 
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If  0  follows  a  normal  distribution,  the  distribution  of  the  error  terms  so,  si,  and  82  will 
reduce  to  joint  normal.  However,  misspecification  of  the  joint  distribution  of  the  error 
terms  can  lead  to  inconsistent  estimates  in  limited  dependent  variable  models  (for  the 
models  used  in  this  study,  see  Mroz,  1999  and  Goldberg,  1983).  This  study  avoids  a  fully 
parametric  distributional  specification  such  as  normal.  Instead,  the  heterogeneity  term  9 
is  approximated  by  a  discrete  distribution  with  K  points  of  support  {%},  each  of  which 
has  a  probability  7tk: 

Prob(0  =  %)  =  jik  k  =  1,  ...,  K, 

where  7tk  >  0,  2  7tk  =1 ,  and  2  r|k7tk  =0.  Note  that  the  mean  of  0  is  set  to  zero.  However,  the 
scale  of  the  zero-mean  heterogeneity  term  0  is  not  restricted,  so  one  of  the  factor 
loadings,  pi,  is  arbitrarily  set  to  1.  Factor  loadings  P2  and  P3  in  the  hospital  use  equations 
are  identified.  The  discrete  distribution  is  identified  up  to  location  and  scale. 

The  covariance  matrix  of  the  error  terms  So,  Sj  and  £2  is 

Vg  1  Pi  Vo  Pi  Vg 
Pi  Vg  +  1  Pi  Pi  Vg 

Pi 2  Vg  +0-2_ 

2  *8 

where  Ve  =  'L  7tkr|k  is  the  variance  of  the  heterogeneity  term. 

8  In  a  simultaneous  equations  system  with  three  freely  correlated  heterogeneity  terms,  this  specification 
would  place  inappropriate  restrictions  on  the  covariance  matrix.  As  discussed  above,  0  primarily  represents 
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The  discrete  factor,  quasi-likelihood  function  for  the  model  is 


N  K  “  'xi~th 

Il2>.«  J  (*(«)<*']"""'[  J>(u)rfuf"'“" 

/=1  &=1  -y'xi-Tjk  -oo 

oo  -/?!  -alhmoi 

[  J  ^(w)dwfdw'[  | 

//;  tt.lwia.  (>;>!.  -CO 

^  ~  Pi  x,  ~  a2hmoi  -  /V/,  ^ 

cr  cr 


where  N  is  the  sample  size,  cj)(.)  is  the  standard  normal  density  function,  and  adnij  is 
observed  admission.  The  model  parameters  y',  Pi',  P2',  ai,  012,  o,  P2,  p3,  {pr},  and  {rtk} 
are  jointly  estimated  subject  to  the  trivial  normalizations  discussed  above. 


This  semi-parametric  maximum  likelihood  estimator  imposes  minimum  restrictions  on 
the  distribution  of  the  error  terms.  As  long  as  identification  conditions  are  met,  the  semi- 
parametric  estimator  generally  produces  consistent  estimates  even  without  exclusion 
restrictions.  Kiefer  and  Wolfowitz  (1956)  proved  that,  under  usual  regularity  conditions, 
parameters  of  a  common  underlying  distribution  could  be  consistently  estimated  along 
with  those  of  structural  variables.  Heckman  and  Singer  (1994)  and  Cosslett  (1983),  who 
applied  discrete  factor  approximations  in  a  continuous  time  duration  model  and  a  binary 
choice  model  respectively,  verified  the  assumptions  of  Kiefer  and  Wolfowitz  (1956).  As 


unobserved  health  status.  If  there  are  other  important  unobserved  factors  affecting  both  HMO  enrollment 
and  inpatient  use,  adding  a  second  heterogeneity  term  would  be  warranted.  It  would  place  no  substantive 
restrictions  on  the  covariance  matrix.  However,  Wald  tests  based  on  estimation  results  of  a  model  with  two 
heterogeneity  terms  did  not  reject  the  restrictions  imposed  in  the  one-heterogeneity  term  model.  It  is 
consistent  with  the  finding  by  Hill  et  al.  (1992)  that  most  unobserved  selection  is  unobserved  health  status. 
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shown  by  Cameron  and  Taber  (1998),  consistency  for  the  model  used  in  this  study  is  a 
straightforward  extension  of  their  work. 

A  Monte  Carlo  study  demonstrated  that  this  estimator  compares  favorably  to  a  normal- 
based  parametric  maximum  likelihood  estimator  in  terms  of  precision  and  bias  when  the 
true  distribution  of  the  error  terms  is  joint  normal,  and  dominates  other  estimators 
including  the  normal-based  MLE  in  a  variety  of  situations  when  it  was  not  (Mroz,  1999). 
In  fact,  a  fully  parametric  maximum  likelihood  estimator  may  produce  implausible 
estimates  when  the  distribution  of  the  error  terms  is  misspecified.  Even  more 
impressively,  the  estimator  produces  quite  accurate  estimates  of  standard  errors,  allowing 
us  to  make  conventional  statistical  inferences  (Cameron  and  Taber,  1998). 

Estimation  Issues  for  the  Simultaneous  Equations  Model 

To  identify  the  simultaneous  equations  model,  a  different  set  of  independent  variable  are 
generally  needed  for  the  enrollment  model  (Manski,  1989).  An  identifying  variable 
should  affect  enrollment  but  not  utilization.  Although  having  exclusion  restrictions  is 
preferable,  Mroz’  Monte  Carlo  study  (1999)  showed  that  the  semi-parametric  model 
could  be  effectively  identified  through  functional  form  and  distributional  assumptions. 
Goldman  et  al.  (1996)  applied  the  model  to  estimate  childcare  use  in  a  Medicaid  HMO, 
and  successfully  identified  the  model  using  the  same  set  of  independent  variables. 
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For  a  normal-based  parametric  model,  Leung  and  Yu  (1996)  reported  that  with  identical 
independent  variables  in  two  stages,  a  parametric  estimator  could  be  effective  in 
identifying  the  model  as  long  as  at  least  one  of  the  variables  in  the  selection  equation 
displays  sufficient  variation.  This  is  because  the  transformation  of  predicted  conditional 
mean  into  the  inverse  Mills  ratio  in  a  probit  model  is  nonlinear  at  extreme  values.  The 
drawback  of  relying  entirely  on  different  functional  form  of  the  first  stage  model  for 
identification  is  that  it  may  produce  unstable  estimates  when  predictors  do  not  vary  over  a 
wide  range.  Mroz  (1999)  demonstrated  that  the  semi-parametric  estimator  outperformed 
other  estimators  including  the  normal-based  MLE  by  a  wide  margin  in  model 
specifications  with  skewed  error  distributions  and  no  exclusion  restrictions. 

The  sample  in  this  study  was  assembled  from  administrative  data.  The  parameters 
(except  the  constant  term)  in  the  HMO  enrollment  model  can  be  consistently  estimated 
over  the  choice-based  sample  if  the  white  noise  term  Vo  in  Equation  (4)  has  a  logistic 
distribution  (see  Manski  and  Lerman,  1977).  Cameron  and  Taber  (1998)  and  Mroz 
(1999)  show  that  the  discrete  factor  model  works  whether  the  stochastic  term  is  normally 
or  logistically  distributed.  In  our  model,  Vo  in  Equation  (4)  is  assumed  to  be  normally 
distributed.  There  is  no  closed-form  solution  for  maximizing  the  quasi-likelihood 
function,  and  derivatives  are  obtained  numerically  in  the  maximization  process.  Given 
that  a  logistic  distribution  is  very  close  to  a  normal  one,  it  makes  little  difference  in 
practice  whether  the  model  is  estimated  by  assuming  Vo  to  be  normally  or  logistically 
distributed. 
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The  likelihood  function  of  the  simultaneous  equations  model  (l)-(3)  may  have  multiple 
local  maxima.  To  ensure  that  the  model  converges  to  a  meaningful  point,  a  step-by-step 
estimation  procedure  is  applied  following  the  suggestion  of  Cameron  and  Taber  (1998). 
First,  a  naive  model  with  a  one-support  point  discrete  distribution  is  estimated,  and  its 
coefficient  estimates  are  used  as  initial  values  for  estimating  a  2-point  model.  Then, 
coefficient  estimates  of  the  2-point  model  are  used  as  initial  points  for  estimating  a  3- 
point  model.  This  procedure  is  repeated  until  the  likelihood  stops  improving  appreciably. 
There  is  no  consensus  in  the  literature  about  how  to  choose  the  number  of  support  points. 
Mroz  (1999)  suggested  that  one  should  liberally  add  points  of  support.  With  a  sample 
size  as  large  as  160,000,  estimating  the  three  equations  jointly  is  time-consuming. 
Numeric  problems  are  often  encountered.  This  study  stops  at  a  3-point  discrete 
distribution.  The  3 -support  point  model  performs  well  in  terms  of  accuracy  and 
consistency  (Mroz,  1999). 

Test  Models 

A  naive  hospital-use  model  that  ignores  the  possible  endogeneity  of  HMO  enrollment  and 
a  fully  parametric  simultaneous  equations  model  will  be  tested,  and  their  estimation 
results  will  be  compared  to  those  of  the  robust  semi-parametric  estimator.  The  naive  2- 
part  model  for  hospital  admission  and  total  length  of  stay  given  admission  treats  the 
HMO  dummy  as  exogenous  and  estimates  the  admission  equation  (2)  and  the  total  length 
of  stay  equation  (3)  independently.  Parameter  estimates  of  this  naive  model  will  be 
biased  when  the  HMO  dummy  is  correlated  with  the  error  terms.  In  the  presence  of 
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unobserved  favorable  selection  of  HMO  enrollees,  HMOs  will  appear  more  effective  in 
reducing  hospital  use  than  they  really  are  since  the  naive  model  attributes  HMO  favorable 
selection  to  HMO  efficiencies.  The  model  is  defined  below. 

(7)  yii*  =  Pi'xj  +  aihmoi  +  Bn 
yn  =1  ifyii*  >0 

yii  =0  otherwise 

(8)  (y2i  |  yn  =1)  =  f32'Xi  +  a2hmoi  +  s2i 

where  yn  =  having  one  or  more  admissions  in  Year  2 

y2i  =  total  hospital  length  of  stay  given  admission  in  Year  2  (logged) 

Xj  =  PIP-DCG  risk  factors 

hmoi  =  HMO  enrollment  status 

The  error  terms  en  and  s2i  in  the  above  model  are  assumed  to  be  uncorrelated. 

A  fully  parametric  normal-based  simultaneous  equations  model  for  having  at  least  one 
admission  will  also  be  tested.  The  model  is  specified  as  follows: 

(9)  yoi*  =yo'xi  +  Ui 
yoi  =  1  if  yoi*>0 
yoi  =  0  otherwise 
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(10) 


yii*  =  yi'xj  +  A,hmoj  +  8; 


yii  =  1  ifyii*  >  0 

yii  =  0  otherwise 


where  yoi 
yn 

Xj 

hmoi 


=  HMO  enrollment  at  the  beginning  of  Year  2 
=  having  one  or  more  admissions  in  Year  2 
=  PIP-DCG  risk  factors 
=  HMO  enrollment  status 


The  model  of  main  interest  is  a  selection-corrected  probit  model  for  having  one  or  more 
admissions  in  Year  2.  Both  admission  and  enrollment  are  binary  variables. 
Common/correlated  unobserved  factors  make  u,  and  a,  correlated,  and  (Uj,  s,)  is  assumed 
to  follow  a  bivariate  normal  distribution  with  a  correlation  coefficient  p.  A  negative  p 
indicates  favorable  unobserved  selection  of  HMO  enrollees.  That  is,  a  high  draw  of  Uj 
increases  the  probability  of  joining  an  HMO  but  decreases  the  probability  of  being 
admitted.  This  model  is  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  semi-parametric  estimator  except  that  it 
is  now  fully  parametric  and  only  models  admission.  This  selection-corrected  bivariate 
probit  model  was  previously  applied  by  Van  de  Ven  and  Van  Praag  (1981)  and  Boyes  et 
al.  (1989)  to  examine  health  insurance  choices  and  credit  scoring  respectively. 

All  models  in  this  study  are  estimated  using  STATA  7.0  (Stata,  2001).  Standard  errors 
are  estimated  robustly  to  protect  against  possible  heteroscadasticity. 
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CHAPTER  4 


ESTIMATION  RESULTS 


Naive  2-part  Model  Results 

Table  7  reports  estimation  results  of  the  naive  2-part  model  (7)-(8)  estimated  over  the 
FFS  and  HMO  sample  ignoring  the  possible  endogeneity  of  HMO  enrollment.  Models 
(7)  and  (8)  were  estimated  independently.  In  that  naive  model,  HMO  membership  is 
highly  significant,  both  statistically  and  practically,  in  reducing  the  probability  of  having 
one  or  more  admissions  as  well  as  total  length  of  stay  given  admission.  To  arrive  at  an 
estimate  of  the  mean  effect  of  HMOs  on  admission,  I  calculated  predicted  probability  of 
admission  for  HMO  enrollees  in  the  HMO  and  FFS  settings  by  switching  the  HMO 
dummy.  On  average,  HMOs  reduce  the  probability  of  having  one  or  more  admissions  by 
0.03  (or  14.5  percent)  compared  to  mean  predicted  probability  of  admission  for  HMO 
enrollees  if  they  had  remained  in  FFS.  HMOs  shorten  total  length  of  stay  given 
admission  by  17.0  percent  (1  -  exp(-0.187)).  Overall,  HMOs  reduce  unconditional 
hospital  days  by  28.8  percent  compared  to  what  HMO  enrollees  would  incur  in  FFS. 
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TABLE  7 


Estimation  Results  of  the  Naive  2-part  Hospital-use  Model  using  Total  Sample 


Equation 

Variable 

Any  Admission  in  Year  2  Log  Total  LOS  in  Year  2 

Age 

69-71 

0.061* 

-0.015 

(0.014) 

(0.024) 

72-74 

0.117* 

0.022 

(0.014) 

(0.023) 

75-77 

0.205* 

0.061* 

(0.014) 

(0.023) 

78-80 

0.278* 

0.083* 

(0.015) 

(0.024) 

81-83 

0.362* 

0.066* 

(0.016) 

(0.024) 

84-86 

0.430* 

0.142* 

(0.018) 

(0.026) 

87-89 

0.501* 

0.129* 

(0.020) 

(0.028) 

90-92 

0.545* 

0.091* 

(0.025) 

(0.033) 

93+ 

0.447* 

0.077* 

(0.027) 

(0.035) 

Male 

0.141* 

0.029* 

(0.008) 

(0.011) 

Medicaid 

0.153* 

0.157* 

(0.011) 

(0.016) 

Disabled 

0.272* 

0.112* 

(0.014) 

(0.020) 

DCG  4-7 

0.415* 

0.096* 

(0.016) 

(0.021) 

DCG8-12 

0.588* 

0.152* 

(0.014) 

(0.018) 

DCG  14-16 

0.997* 

0.425* 

(0.023) 

(0.025) 

DCG  18+ 

1.023* 

0.526* 

(0.031) 

(0.035) 

HMO 

-0.109* 

-0.187* 

(0.008) 

(0.012) 

Constant 

-1.303* 

1.543* 

(0.012) 

(0.020) 

Note:  Standard  errors  shown  in  parentheses. 
*  significant  at  95%  level; 

**  significant  at  90%  level. 
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Simultaneous  Equations  Model  Results 


Tables  8  and  9  report  estimation  results  of  the  simultaneous  equations  model  ( 1  )-(3)  with 
0  approximated  by  a  3 -support  point  discrete  distribution.  The  discrete  factor  model  was 
successfully  identified  with  no  exclusion  restrictions.  The  model’s  coefficient  estimates 
are  consistent  because  it  explicitly  models  heterogeneity  in  the  population. 

Comparing  Tables  7  and  8,  except  for  the  HMO  effect,  the  coefficient  estimates  in  the 
simultaneous  equations  model  are  quite  similar  to  those  in  the  naive  2-part  model.  As 
expected,  the  probability  of  having  at  least  one  admission  and  total  length  of  stay  given 
admission  increase  with  age.  Males  tend  to  use  more  hospital  services.  Medicaid 
entitlement,  disability  status,  and  costlier  PIP-DCGs  are  all  associated  with  more  hospital 
use.  Almost  all  observed  PIP-DCG  risk  factors  are  statistically  significant. 

However,  the  HMO  effect  changed  dramatically  after  correcting  for  the  endogeneity  of 
HMO  enrollment.  HMOs  now  have  a  much  smaller  and  insignificant  effect  in  reducing 
the  probability  of  having  at  least  one  admission.  HMOs  only  reduce  the  admission 
probability  by  1.8  percent,  compared  to  14.5  percent  estimated  in  the  naive  model. 

HMOs  do  reduce  total  length  of  stay  given  admission  (p=0.062),  but  the  magnitude  of  the 
reduction  (-0. 109)  is  much  smaller  than  estimated  in  the  naive  model  (-0. 1 87).  On  the 
raw  scale,  HMOs  shorten  total  length  of  stay  given  admission  by  10.3  percent  (1  -  exp(- 
0.109)). 
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Overall,  HMOs  shorten  FFS  hospital  days  of  HMO  enrollees  by  1 1.9  percent  (see 
Chapter  6).  The  combined  HMO  effect  is  larger  than  the  10.3  percent  HMO  reduction  of 
total  length  of  stay  given  admission  because  HMOs  also  insignificantly  reduce  the 
probability  of  admission  by  1.8  percent.  The  estimated  combined  HMO  effect  represents 
the  decline  of  hospital  use  that  would  be  observed  when  moving  a  randomly  selected 
Medicare  beneficiary  from  FFS  to  an  HMO.  It  is  smaller  than  the  28.8  percent  overall 
reduction  estimated  in  the  naive  2-part  model  because  the  naive  model  attributes  HMO 
favorable  selection  to  HMO  efficiencies. 
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TABLE  8 


Estimation  Results  of  the  Simultaneous  Equations  Model  with  9  Approximated 
by  a  3-support  point  Discrete  Distribution 


Equation 

Variable 

HMO  Enrollment  at 
beginning  of  Year  2 

Any  Admission  in 
Year  2 

Log  Total  LOS  in 
Year  2 

Age 

69-71 

-0.153* 

0.064* 

-0.012 

(0.024) 

(0.014) 

(0.024) 

72-74 

-0.321* 

0.123* 

0.027 

(0.027) 

(0.015) 

(0.024) 

75-77 

-0.406* 

0.212* 

0.067* 

(0.031) 

(0.016) 

(0.024) 

78-80 

-0.520* 

0.287* 

0.090* 

(0.040) 

(0.017) 

(0.024) 

81-83 

-0.589* 

0.373* 

0.074* 

(0.045) 

(0.018) 

(0.025) 

84-86 

-0.782* 

0.442* 

0.152* 

(0.069) 

(0.021) 

(0.027) 

87-89 

-0.866* 

0.514* 

0.140* 

(0.081) 

(0.024) 

(0.029) 

90-92 

-1.386* 

0.563* 

0.106* 

(0.190) 

(0.030) 

(0.035) 

93+ 

-1.878* 

0.467* 

0.095* 

(0.289) 

(0.033) 

(0.038) 

male 

0.015 

0.142* 

0.030* 

(0.017) 

(0.008) 

(0.011) 

Medicaid 

-2.557* 

0.179* 

0.178* 

(0.471) 

(0.025) 

(0.022) 

disabled 

0.177* 

0.270* 

0.110* 

(0.031) 

(0.015) 

(0.020) 

DCG  4-7 

-0.439* 

0.422* 

0.102* 

(0.049) 

(0.017) 

(0.021) 

DCG8-12 

-0.409* 

0.595* 

0.158* 

(0.048) 

(0.015) 

(0.019) 

DCG  14-16 

-0.607* 

1.007* 

0.433* 

(0.084) 

(0.025) 

(0.026) 

DCG  18+ 

-1.602* 

1.042* 

0.540* 

(0.412) 

(0.035) 

(0.037) 

HMO 

— 

-0.013 

-0.109** 

— 

(0.083) 

(0.062) 

constant 

1.880 

-1.365* 

1.490* 

(1.215) 

(0.055) 

(0.044) 

o 

— 

— 

0.932* 

— 

— 

(0.004) 

Note:  Standard  errors  in  parentheses. 

*  significant  at  5%;  ** 

significant  at  10%. 
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The  estimated  HMO  effect  is  consistent  with  the  literature.  HMOs  have  achieved  cost 


reduction  mainly  by  controlling  inpatient  use,  especially,  length  of  stay.  Hill  et  al. 

(1992)  found  that  risk  plans  had  no  effect  on  admission  rates  but  reduced  length  of  stay 
by  16.8  percent.  The  authors  suggested  that  the  lack  of  HMO  effect  on  admission  might 
be  because  discretionary  hospitalizations  had  largely  disappeared  in  the  1990s.  Since  the 
California  health  care  market  in  1995  was  probably  more  mature  and  competitive  than 
the  national  market  in  1990,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  study  found  a  smaller  HMO 
effect  on  length  of  stay  (10.3  percent).  A  literature  synthesis  by  Miller  and  Luft  (1994) 
confirmed  that  HMOs  (including  Medicare  HMOs)  had  a  much  more  significant  impact 
on  shortening  length  of  stay  than  reducing  admission  rates  and  physician  visits.  More 
recently,  Christensen  and  Shinogle  (1997)  found  that  the  Medicare  HMO  membership 
was  associated  with  a  statistically  significant  decline  in  length  of  stay  and  an  insignificant 
increase  of  the  probability  of  being  admitted.  Dhanani  et  al.  (forthcoming)  estimated  the 
HMO  effect  with  a  2-part  model,  using  the  same  linked  data  as  this  study  from  1991  to 
1995,  and  found  that  the  HMO  membership  had  no  effect  on  the  probability  of  being 
admitted  at  least  once  but  was  associated  with  a  decrease  of  13  percent  in  length  of  stay. 

Table  9  presents  the  parameter  estimates  of  the  3-support  point  discrete  distribution.  The 
estimated  locations  of  the  three  support  points  are  -2.364,  1.309  and  14.215  with  a 
probability  of  0.577,  0.360,  and  0.063  respectively,  suggesting  that  the  underlying 
distribution  of  the  heterogeneity  term  is  not  normal. 
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TABLE  9 


Parameter  Estimates  for  the  3-Support  Point  Discrete  Distribution 


Factor  Locations 

hi 

-2.364* 

(1.208) 

h2 

1.309 

(1.050) 

h3 

14.215 

(p=.3501) 

Factor  Weights 

7tl 

0.577* 

(p=.0001) 

712 

0.360* 

(p=.0001) 

113 

0.063* 

(p=.0071) 

Factor  Loadings 

Pi 

set  to  1 

P2 

-0.022 

(0.029) 

P3 

-0.018 

(0.022) 

Calculated  Corr. 

coit(s0,  si) 

-0.085 

(P-1201) 

corr(s0,  £2) 

-0.078* 

(p=.0011) 

coit(si,  8 2 ) 

0.007 

(P-2511) 

Note:  Standard  errors  shown  in  parentheses. 
1  p  values  of  Wald  statistics. 

*  significant  at  95%  level; 

**  significant  at  90%  level. 
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The  estimated  correlation  matrix  of  So,  £1  and  82  is: 


4.189  -0.085  -0.078 
1.003  0.007 

0.935 


The  error  term  so  in  the  HMO  enrollment  equation  is  negatively  correlated  with  si  and  82 
in  the  hospital  use  equations  (corr(so,  Si)=  -.085,  corr(so,  £2)=  -.078).  That  is,  a  high  draw 
of  £0  would  increase  the  probability  of  HMO  enrollment  in  Year  1  but  decrease  the 
probability  of  admission  and  total  length  of  stay  in  year  2,  indicating  unobserved 
favorable  selection  in  the  HMO  population  and  unobserved  adverse  selection  in  the  FFS 
population  even  after  adjustment  for  the  PIP-DCG  risk  factors.  Wald  tests  show  that  the 
correlation  is  highly  significant  in  the  total  length  of  stay  model  (p=0.001),  but  it  is  not 
significant  in  the  admission  model  (p=0.120).  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  estimated 
HMO  effect  on  admission  changed  dramatically  compared  to  the  naive  model  validates 
that  controlling  for  the  endogeneity  of  HMO  enrollment  is  important.  It  can  be 
concluded  that  overall  the  PIP-DCG  model  does  not  fully  adjust  for  selection  bias  in 
hospital  use. 

The  error  terms  £1  and  £2  in  the  admission  and  total  length  of  stay  equations  are  virtually 
uncorrelated,  indicating  that  admission  and  the  extent  of  use  after  admission  are  two 
different  processes  that  are  not  affected  by  common  unobserved  factors.  The  two 
equations  constitute  another  sample  selection  model  with  correlated  error  terms.  This  is 
in  contrast  to  a  standard  2-part  model  that  assumes  no  correlation  between  the  error  terms 
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(Duan  et  al.,  1984).  In  their  study  of  the  effects  of  HMO  and  other  Medicare  insurance 
supplements  on  health  care  utilization,  Christensen  and  Shinogle  (1997)  also  found 
insignificant  correlation  between  the  error  terms  in  models  of  probability  of  any  hospital 
use  and  length  of  stay. 

The  counties  included  in  the  sample  cluster  around  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  A 
regional  dummy  for  Southern  and  Northern  California  was  added  to  the  hospital-use 
models  to  test  if  there  exist  regional  differences  in  hospital  use.  A  complete  set  of  county 
dummies  was  also  tested.  Regional  differences  in  admission  and  total  length  of  stay 
turned  out  to  be  very  small,  and  coefficient  estimates  changed  little.  Given  that 
estimation  results  did  not  change  significantly,  I  decided  not  to  include  any  regional 
dummies  in  the  model.  Another  consideration  for  not  doing  that  is  that  the  original  PIP- 
DCG  model  does  not  include  any  regional  dummies. 

Bivariate  Probit  Model  Results 

The  bivariate  probit  model  (9)-(  10)  failed  to  produce  plausible  estimates.  It  produced  a 
positive  estimate  of  p  (.446),  indicating  excessive  FFS  favorable  selection,  an 
insignificant  Medicaid  effect  (-.052)  on  admission,  and  a  big  reduction  of  admission  by 
HMOs  (-.823).  Other  coefficient  estimates  also  appeared  implausible. 

Mroz  (1999)  found  that  a  fully  parametric  maximum  likelihood  estimator  could  generate 
absurd  estimates  when  the  distribution  of  error  terms  was  misspecified.  The  estimated  3- 
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point  discrete  distribution  suggests  that  the  heterogeneity  term  is  not  normally  distributed. 
Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  normal-based  bivariate  probit  model  failed  to  produce 
meaningful  estimates.  As  mentioned  above,  Dowd  et  al.  (1996),  using  a  fully  parametric 
selection-corrected  Tobit  model,  also  found  favorable  FFS  selection  in  the  AAPCC 
model.  Our  results  demonstrate  again  the  importance  of  correctly  and  robustly  specifying 
the  distribution  of  error  terms  in  a  limited  dependent  variable  model. 

A  normal-based  simultaneous  equations  model  can  presumably  be  used  to  model  HMO 
enrollment,  admission,  and  total  length  of  stay  simultaneously.  Since  the  bivariate  probit 
model  did  not  work  out,  it  was  not  pursued. 
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CHAPTER  5 


SIMULATIONS 


A  Framework  for  Decomposing  Total  Bias 

Using  the  estimation  results  of  the  simultaneous  equations  model,  simulations  are 
conducted  over  the  same  sample  to  quantify  and  decompose  bias  in  the  PIP-DCG  model. 
The  sample  was  not  split  into  two  subsamples  for  development  and  evaluation  because 
hospitalizations  for  many  diagnoses  do  not  occur  frequently.  The  simulations  are 
conducted  under  the  scenario  of  moving  HMO  enrollees  to  the  FFS  setting  since  CMS 
risk  adjustment  models  are  meant  to  estimate  FFS  costs  of  HMO  enrollees.  The  purpose 
of  the  simulations  is  not  to  evaluate  the  PIP-DCG  model’s  theoretical  performance  which 
has  been  thoroughly  studied  (Pope  et  ah,  2000a). 

The  simulations  focus  on  hospital  days  per  1,000,  a  better  measure  of  inpatient  resource 
use  than  admission  rates.  Given  that  the  HMO  effect  on  admission  is  essentially  zero,  the 
difference  between  observed  FFS  and  HMO  admission  rates  is  attributable  to  observed 
and  unobserved  selection  only.  However,  since  HMOs  do  shorten  total  length  of  stay,  the 
difference  between  observed  FFS  and  HMO  hospital  days  is  attributable  to  the  HMO 
effect  as  well  as  observed  and  unobserved  selection.  Thus,  hospital  days  per  1,000  is  also 
more  interesting  than  admission  rates. 
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Our  model  estimates  are  consistent  for  a  Medicare  population  in  which  HMO  enrollment 
is  random  (i.e.,  there  is  no  unobserved  selection).  Expected  hospital  days  for  an 
individual  randomly  assigned  to  the  FFS  or  HMO  sector  is  estimated  as  follows: 

A  t 

(11)  Any  admission:  yp*  =  ©(/?,  Xj  +  a,  hniOj) 

^  t 

(12)  Fogged  total  FOS  given  admission:  y2i  =  /?2  xj  +  a2  hmoj 

(13)  Hospital  days:  yi  =  y  ii*  x  exp(y2i)  x  exp(cr2 /2), 

where  ®(.)  is  the  standard  normal  cumulative  distribution  function.  Predicted  hospital 
use  in  Equation  (13)  has  the  effect  of  unobserved  selection  purged  out.  It  represents  the 
counterfactual  use  of  FFS  and  HMO  beneficiaries  if  HMO  enrollment  had  been  random. 
Observed  hospital  use,  however,  includes  the  effect  of  unobserved  selection. 

Equation  (12)  predicts  total  length  of  stay  on  the  logarithmic  scale.  The  retransformation 
of  predicted  total  length  of  stay  from  the  log  scale  to  the  raw  scale  is  based  on  the  log 
normality  assumption  in  Model  (3).  Note  that  v2j  represents  the  error  if  there  had  been  no 
unobserved  selection.  In  contrast,  s2i  (=  p30  +  v2i)  includes  the  effect  of  unobserved 
selection.  Since  HMO  and  FFS  display  different  unobserved  selection,  the  variance  of  s2j 
does  not  need  to  be  equal  in  the  two  populations.  In  fact,  the  variance  of  the  predicted 
residual,  s2i ,  is  greater  in  the  FFS  sample  than  in  the  HMO  sample,  indicating  that 
unobserved  factors  in  the  FFS  sample  vary  more  than  in  the  HMO  sample.  The 
expectation  of  exponentiated  v2j  may  also  be  estimated  by  a  robust  estimator  developed 
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by  Duan  (1983)  as  the  average  of  the  exponentiated  residuals.  But  since  the  residuals  V2i 


are  not  observed  and  the  observed  residuals,  s2i  =  y2i  -  ( fi2  x>  +  hmoi),  are 
contaminated  by  unobserved  selection,  Duan’s  estimate  is  not  applicable. 

Let  E(yf  |  x,  FFS)  and  E(yh  |  x,  HMO)  be  expected  hospital  use  conditional  on  FFS  and 
HMO  enrollment  for  self-selected  FFS  and  HMO  beneficiaries.  In  the  simulations,  we 
use  observed  use  instead  of  predicted  use  conditional  on  enrollment  since  they  differ 
little.  The  difference  between  FFS  and  HMO  observed  hospital  use, 

(14)  E(yf  |  x,  FFS)  -  E(yh  |  x,  HMO), 

can  be  decomposed  into  the  (1)  the  HMO  effect,  (2)  HMO  unobserved  selection,  and  (3) 
FFS  unobserved  selection.  First,  HMOs  practice  a  different  style  of  medicine  and 
achieve  hospital  cost  savings  primarily  by  shortening  length  of  stay.  Second,  HMO 
enrollees  are  generally  healthier  than  FFS  beneficiaries,  and  their  better  health  status 
cannot  be  fully  captured  by  the  PIP-DCG  model.  Unobserved  selection  makes  HMO 
observed  use  lower  than  predicted  use  and  FFS  observed  use  higher  than  predicted  use. 
Unbiased  population  estimates  in  the  simultaneous  equations  model  enable  us  to  parse 
total  bias  (14)  into  these  three  sources. 

Let  E(yf*  |  x)  and  E(yh*  |  x)  be  counterfactual  use  predicted  by  Equation  (13)  for 
beneficiaries  randomly  assigned  to  the  HMO  and  FFS  sectors.  The  asterisk  indicates  that 
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these  are  counterfactual  use  with  unobserved  selection  purged  out.  The  difference 
between  them, 

(15)  E(yf*  |  x)  -  E(yh*  |  x), 

represents  the  pure  HMO  effect  that  would  be  observed  when  moving  a  randomly  picked 
beneficiary  from  the  FFS  sector  to  the  HMO  sector.  Since  the  HMO  dummy  does  not 
interact  with  observed  PIP-DCG  risk  factors  in  the  model,  the  HMO  effect  does  not  vary 
with  x. 

Observed  hospital  use,  E(yf  |  x,  FFS)  and  E(yh  |  x,  HMO),  includes  the  effect  of 
unobserved  selection  as  well  as  the  HMO  effect.  Predicted  hospital  use,  E(yf*  |  x)  and 
E(yh*  |  x),  only  includes  the  HMO  effect.  So  the  difference  between  predicted  and 
observed  use  represents  the  effect  of  unobserved  selection.  For  example,  since  HMO 
enrollees  have  unobserved  favorable  health  status,  their  predicted  hospital  use,  with 
unobserved  selection  purged  out,  is  expected  to  be  greater  than  their  observed  use.  The 
effect  of  HMO  unobserved  selection  equals 

(16)  E(yh*  |  x  )  -  E(yh  |  x,  HMO). 

E(yh*  |  x  )  is  a  beneficiary’s  expected  utilization  had  s/he  been  randomly  enrolled  in  an 
HMO,  and  E(yh  |  x,  HMO),  his/her  expected  utilization  conditional  on  self-selected  HMO 
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enrollment.  E(yh*  |  x  )  is  expected  to  be  greater  than  E(yh  |  x,  HMO)  because  the  latter 
includes  the  effect  of  unobserved  better  health  status  of  self-selected  HMO  enrollees. 

Similarly,  the  effect  of  FFS  unobserved  selection  is 

(17)  E(yf  |  x,  FFS)  -  E(yf*  |  x). 

Given  unobserved  adverse  selection  of  FFS  beneficiaries,  E(yf*  |  x)  is  expected  to  be  less 
than  E(yf  |  x,  FFS). 

Therefore,  the  difference  in  observed  hospital  use  between  an  FFS  beneficiary  and  an 
HMO  enrollee  with  identical  observed  characteristics,  E(yf  |  x,  FFS)  -  E(yh  |  x,  HMO), 
can  be  decomposed  into  the  HMO  effect,  HMO  unobserved  selection,  and  FFS 
unobserved  selection: 

(14)  =  (15) +  (16) +  (17) 

The  magnitude  of  prediction  bias  is  obviously  a  function  of  x. 

Since  the  FFS  and  HMO  samples  are  not  matched,  the  difference  in  mean  observed 
hospital  use  in  the  two  samples  will  also  reflect  the  differences  in  observed  characteristics 
(x)  between  the  two  samples.  Therefore,  the  difference  in  mean  observed  hospital  days 
between  FFS  and  HMO  beneficiaries  can  be  decomposed  into  four  components:  observed 
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selection,  HMO  effect,  HMO  unobserved  selection,  and  FFS  unobserved  selection.  To 
evaluate  group-level  average  effects,  predictive  ratios  will  be  calculated.  The  predictive 
ratio  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  sum  of  predicted  utilization  of  all  individuals  in  a  group 
to  the  sum  of  their  actual  utilization. 

Predicting  Hospital  Use  with  Unobserved  Selection  Purged  Out 

The  following  two  sections  decompose  the  difference  in  mean  observed  inpatient  use 
between  FFS  and  HMO  beneficiaries  into  observed  selection,  FFS  and  HMO  unobserved 
selection,  and  the  HMO  effect.  Table  10  compares  predicted  and  observed  means  of 
inpatient  use  for  FFS  and  HMO  beneficiaries.  Mean  predicted  admission  rate  is  greater 
than  mean  observed  rate  for  HMO  enrollees,  but  less  than  mean  observed  rate  for  FFS 
beneficiaries.  Observed  hospital  days  per  1,000  averages  1,022  days  for  HMO  enrollees 
and  1,828  days  for  FFS  beneficiaries,  whereas  predicted  days  averages  1,161  and  1,633 
days  respectively.  Consistent  with  the  estimated  direction  of  unobserved  selection,  HMO 
enrollees  would  have  incurred  more  hospital  use  if  they  had  been  randomly  enrolled 
whereas  FFS  beneficiaries  would  have  incurred  less  hospital  use  if  there  had  been  no 
unobserved  adverse  selection. 
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TABLE  10 


FFS  and  HMO  Inpatient  Use  in  Year  2,  Observed  and  Predicted  by  the 
Simultaneous  Equations  Model 


HMO 

HMO 

FFS 

FFS 

Year  1 

non-users 

Year  1 

users 

Year  1 

non-users 

Year  1 

users 

Number  of  obs 

78,693 

79,933 

69,572 

9,121 

66,756 

13,177 

Having  one  or  more  admissions  in  Year  2 

Observed 

0.150 

0.200 

0.130 

0.304 

0.161 

0.398 

Predicted 

0.160 

0.188 

0.137 

0.339 

0.152 

0.373 

Obsd/pred-1  (%) 

-6.4 

6.4 

-5.1 

-10.3 

6.3 

6.8 

Total  hospital  days 

in  Year  2  (days/1,000) 

Observed 

1,022 

1,828 

843 

2,389 

1,303 

4,487 

Predicted 

1,161 

1,633 

923 

2,972 

1,183 

3,910 

Obsd/pred-1  (%) 

-11.9 

12.0 

-8.7 

-19.6 

10.2 

14.8 

Note:  Observed  total  LOS  greater  than  60  days  was  set  to  60  and  one  day  was 

assigned  to  those  who  were  admitted  in  Year  2  with  less  than  1  day  of  total 
length  of  stay. 


According  to  Equations  (16)  and  (17),  mean  unobserved  adverse  selection  of  FFS 
beneficiaries  is  equal  to  195  days  (1,828-1,633),  whereas  mean  unobserved  HMO 
favorable  selection  is  138  days  (1,161-1,022  with  rounding  errors).9 


An  overall  measure  of  unobserved  selection  is  calculated  as: 


Unobserved  selection  = 

(observed  days  per  thousand  /  predicted  days  per  thousand  -  1)  *  100%. 


9  The  decompositions  are  all  in  terms  of  mean  effects.  For  example,  FFS  observed  use  is  the  average  use  of 
the  beneficiaries  in  the  FFS  sample.  Therefore,  the  simulation  results  do  not  depend  on  the  proportion  of 
HMO  and  FFS  beneficiaries  in  our  sample.  Our  sample  has  a  roughly  equal  number  of  FFS  and  HMO 
beneficiaries.  Risk  HMO  plans  enrolled  less  than  10  percent  of  FFS  beneficiaries  in  California  in  1995. 
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It  measures  the  extent  to  which  observed  hospital  days  deviate  from  unbiased  predicted 
days.  Unobserved  favorable  selection  of  HMO  enrollees  makes  their  observed  hospital 
days  1 1.9  percent  lower  than  predicted  days.  In  contrast,  unobserved  adverse  selection  of 
FFS  beneficiaries  makes  their  observed  hospital  days  12.0  percent  higher  than  predicted 
days.  Unobserved  selection  is  particularly  large  among  those  who  used  hospital  services 
in  Year  1,  consistent  with  the  descriptive  analyses  shown  in  Table  6. 

Decomposing  the  Difference  in  Hospital  Use  between  FFS  and  HMO  Beneficiaries 

The  difference  in  mean  observed  hospital  days  between  FFS  and  HMO,  806  days  (1,828- 
1,022),  can  be  disaggregated  into  four  components— the  HMO  effect,  HMO  unobserved 
selection,  FFS  unobserved  selection,  and  observed  selection  as  discussed  above.  The  last 
section  quantified  the  magnitude  of  unobserved  selection.  This  section  will  quantify  the 
HMO  effect  and  observed  selection. 

While  the  difference  between  observed  and  predicted  hospital  days  is  attributable  to 
unobserved  selection,  the  difference  between  FFS  and  HMO  mean  predicted  hospital 
days,  1,633-1,161=472  days,  reflects  the  HMO  effect  as  well  as  observed  selection.  For  a 
given  group  of  individuals,  the  difference  between  their  predicted  hospital  use  in  the  FFS 
and  HMO  settings  would  only  reflect  the  HMO  effect.  However,  since  our  HMO  and 
FFS  samples  are  not  matched,  the  difference  also  reflects  observed  selection. 
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To  estimate  the  combined  HMO  effect  on  hospital  days  per  1,000,  we  need  to  estimate 
hospital  use  of  HMO  enrollees  in  the  FFS  setting.  Since  our  HMO  and  FFS  samples  are 
not  matched,  moving  FFS  beneficiaries  to  the  HMO  setting  is  not  equivalent  to  moving 
HMO  enrollees  to  FFS.  The  following  simulations  are  conducted  under  the  scenario  of 
moving  HMO  enrollees  to  the  FFS  setting  because  CMS  risk  adjustment  models  are 
meant  to  predict  FFS  costs  of  plan  enrollees. 

HMO  enrollees’  predicted  hospital  days  per  1,000  averages  1,161  days  whereas  their 
observed  hospital  use  averages  1,022  days.  Given  their  favorable  unobserved  selection, 
HMO  enrollees  would  have  incurred  more  hospital  use  (1,161-1,022  =  138  days)  if  they 
had  been  randomly  enrolled.  The  138  days  represents  their  unobserved  favorable 
selection. 

If  the  same  plan  enrollees  had  been  randomly  enrolled  but  treated  in  FFS  (switch  the 
HMO  dummy  in  Equation  (13)  from  HMO  to  FFS),  their  predicted  hospital  use  would 
average  1,317  days.  The  difference  between  predicted  days  of  HMO  enrollees  treated  in 
the  FFS  and  HMO  settings,  157  days  (1,317-1,161),  represents  the  mean  HMO  effect  (the 
increase  of  use)  that  would  be  observed  when  moving  randomly  selected  HMO  enrollees 
from  HMOs  to  FFS.  Thus,  HMOs  shorten  the  counterfactual  FFS  hospital  days  of  HMO 
enrollees  by  1 1.9  percent  (1-1,161/1,317).  Equivalently,  HMO  enrollees  would  incur  an 
additional  amount  of  use  that  is  equal  to  13.5  percent  (1/(1-1 1 .9%)- 1 )  times  HMO  days 
when  moved  to  the  FFS  setting. 
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The  1,317  days  is  the  counterfactual  use  of  HMO  enrollees  treated  in  the  FFS  setting  had 
they  been  randomly  chosen  from  the  entire  population.  FFS  predicted  use  (1,633)  and 
this  counterfactual  use  both  have  unobserved  selection  purged  out.  The  only  difference  is 
that  FFS  and  HMO  beneficiaries  have  different  observed  PIP-DCG  characteristics.  Thus, 
the  difference  between  them,  315  days  (1,633-1,317),  represents  observed  selection  only. 

The  HMO  effect  calculated  above  (157  days)  is  based  on  unbiased  predicted  days.  It  is 
the  HMO  effect  that  would  have  been  observed  had  HMO  enrollees  been  randomly 
enrolled.  To  calculate  the  actual  increase  in  use  when  moving  self-selected  HMO 
enrollees  to  the  FFS  setting,  HMO  enrollees’  unobserved  favorable  health  status  needs  to 
be  taken  into  account.  The  HMO  effect  should  be  based  on  observed  days,  which  reflects 
HMO  enrollees’  unobserved  better  health,  rather  than  predicted  days.  The  question  is 
how  much  more  hospital  use  self-selected  HMO  enrollees  may  incur,  given  their 
unobserved  favorable  selection,  if  they  had  been  treated  in  FFS.  Given  their  unobserved 
selection,  HMO  enrollees’  use  could  have  increased  by  1, 022*13. 5%=138  days  to  1,161 
days  if  they  had  remained  in  FFS.  The  HMO  effect  based  on  observed  use  is  138  days. 
Coincidently,  HMO  unobserved  favorable  selection  also  equals  138  days.  HMO 
unobserved  selection  (138  days)  times  13.5%,  which  equals  19  days,  represents  the 
difference  when  the  HMO  effect  is  calculated  based  on  observed  use  instead  of  predicted 
use.  To  estimate  the  HMO  effect  when  moving  self-selected  HMO  enrollees  to  FFS,  the 
19  days  must  be  deducted  from  the  HMO  effect  calculated  based  on  predicted  use  (157), 
which  overestimates  the  HMO  effect  because  of  HMO  unobserved  favorable  selection. 
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The  19  days  should  be  added  back  to  HMO  unobserved  favorable  selection.  Adjusted 
HMO  unobserved  selection  is  138+19=157  days.  HMO  unobserved  selection  is  larger  in 
the  FFS  setting  because  the  HMO  effect  has  compressed  everything  including 
unobserved  selection  in  the  HMO  setting. 

Therefore,  the  total  difference  in  observed  hospital  days  between  HMO  and  FFS  (806 
days)  can  be  disaggregated  into  the  following  components: 

•  HMO  effect:  138  days  (17%  of  806  days) 

•  Observed  selection:  315  days  (39%) 

•  Total  unobserved  selection:  352  days  (44%) 

-Unobserved  FFS  adverse  selection:  195  days  (24%) 

-Unobserved  HMO  favorable  selection:  157  days  (19%) 

MedPAC  (2000)  found  that  the  PIP-DCG  model  explained  35  percent  of  total  difference 
in  Medicare  payments  between  new  Medicare+Choice  enrollees  and  FFS  beneficiaries  in 
1997,  which  is  quite  close  to  our  estimate  (39  percent).  Their  sample  was  selected  in  the 
exact  same  way  as  ours,  but  they  compared  pre-enrollment  Medicare  payments  as 
opposed  to  post-enrollment  hospital  days. 

Hill  et  al.  (1992)  evaluated  the  Medicare  risk  HMO  program  based  on  a  detailed  survey. 
Their  nationally  representative  HMO  sample  consists  of  those  who  had  been  enrolled  at 
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or  before  the  beginning  of  1990  whereas  our  sample  only  includes  new  plan  enrollees. 

But  since  Medicare  only  started  to  contract  with  risk-based  managed  care  plans  in  1985, 
many  of  their  enrollees  should  be  quite  new  at  the  time.  Their  sample  has  an  equal 
number  of  FFS  and  HMO  beneficiaries  but  does  not  include  any  decedents.  They  tested 
for  unobserved  selection  and  concluded  that  their  OLS  model  adequately  controlled  for 
selection  bias.  They  found  that  the  AAPCC  factors  explained  about  25  percent  of  the  raw 
enrollee-nonenrollee  difference  in  means  of  hospital  days.  Adding  other  covariates, 
which  is  equivalent  to  unobserved  variables  in  our  model  since  selection  was  fully 
captured  by  their  model,  accounted  for  another  40  percent  of  the  enrollee-nonenrollee 
difference.  The  remaining  difference  (35%)  was  due  to  the  HMO  effect.  Their  estimate 
of  unobserved  selection  (40%)  is  quite  close  to  ours  (44%),  which  is  not  surprising  given 
that  HMO  favorable  selection  did  not  wane  in  the  1990s.  As  expected,  the  PIP-DCG  risk 
factors  explain  more  of  the  HMO-FFS  difference  in  hospital  days  (39%)  than  the  AAPCC 
factors  (25%).  This  study  finds  a  smaller  HMO  effect  (17%)  than  theirs  (35%)  possibly 
because  the  health  care  market  in  California  was  more  mature  and  competitive  in  1995 
than  the  national  market  in  1990. 

Using  the  1,828  observed  hospital  days  of  FFS  beneficiaries  as  the  denominator,  the 
HMO  effect  accounts  for  about  8  percent  of  FFS  observed  use  (138/1,828).  Unobserved 
selection,  adverse  in  FFS  and  favorable  in  HMO,  accounts  for  19  percent  (352/1,828). 
Observed  selection  accounts  for  17  percent  (315/1,828).  The  decomposition  of  the  total 
difference  between  FFS  and  HMO  observed  use  is  shown  in  Figure  5. 
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After  adjustment  for  the  PIP-DCG  risk  factors,  HMO  enrollees  still  incur  about  27 
percent  fewer  hospital  days  ((352+1 38)/l  ,828)  than  FFS  beneficiaries.  The  HMO  effect 
accounts  for  about  30  percent  of  it  with  the  remainder  due  to  unobserved  selection. 


FIGURE  5  Disaggregating  the  Difference  between  FFS  and  HMO  Observed  Hospital 

Days 


1 ,828  days:  FFS  observed  use 

Observed  selection: 

315  days  (17%) 

Unobserved  selection: 
352  days  (19%) 

1 ,161  days:  HMO  enrollees  treated  in  FFS 

1 ,022  days:  HMO  observed  use 

HMO  effect: 

138  days  (8%) 

HMO  observed  use: 

1 ,022  days  (56%) 

Finally,  let  us  take  a  quick  look  at  admission  rates.  Given  that  HMOs  have  an 
insignificant  small  effect  on  admission,  the  HMO  effect  is  ignored.  The  difference  in 
mean  admission  rates  between  FFS  and  HMO,  0.20-0.15=0.05,  can  be  decomposed  into 
two  components:  unobserved  and  observed  selection.  The  difference  in  predicted 
admission  rates,  0. 188-0. 160=0.028,  is  attributable  to  observed  selection.  The  rest  of  it, 
0.05-0.028=0.022,  is  attributable  to  unobserved  selection.  Therefore,  the  difference  in 
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mean  observed  admission  rates  between  FFS  and  HMO  is  roughly  equally  explained  by 
unobserved  and  observed  selection. 

Decomposing  Bias  in  an  FFS-based  Naive  Model  for  Hospital  Use 

CMS  uses  a  naive  PIP-DCG  model  developed  on  FFS  cost  data  to  estimate  FFS  costs  of 
HMO  enrollees  with  no  attempt  to  correct  for  possible  unobserved  selection.  To  simulate 
bias  in  the  FFS-based  model,  a  naive  2-part  model  for  hospital  use  is  estimated  over  the 
FFS  sample  only  and  applied  to  predict  hospital  use  of  HMO  enrollees.  The  bias  in  the 
FFS-based  2-part  model  comes  from  unobserved  selection  and  the  HMO  effect. 
Estimation  results  of  the  naive  2-part  model  developed  over  the  FFS  sample  are  presented 
in  Table  11. 
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TABLE  1 1 

A  Naive  2-part  Hospital-use  Model  Estimated  over  the  FFS  Sample 

Equation 


Variable  Any  Admission  in  Year  2  Log  Total  LOS  in  Year  2 


69-71 

0.083* 

-0.024 

(0.020) 

(0.034) 

72-74 

0.107* 

0.014 

(0.020) 

(0.034) 

75-77 

0.215* 

0.044 

(0.021) 

(0.033) 

78-80 

0.284* 

0.092* 

(0.021) 

(0.034) 

81-83 

0.370* 

0.077* 

(0.022) 

(0.034) 

84-86 

0.405* 

0.147* 

(0.024) 

(0.036) 

87-89 

0.493* 

0.147* 

(0.027) 

(0.038) 

90-92 

0.513* 

0.096* 

(0.032) 

(0.045) 

93+ 

0.410* 

0.077** 

(0.033) 

(0.045) 

male 

0.117* 

0.004 

(0.011) 

(0.016) 

Medicaid 

0.150* 

0.179* 

(0.013) 

(0.018) 

disabled 

0.266* 

0.122* 

(0.020) 

(0.027) 

DCG  4-7 

0.454* 

0.103* 

(0.021) 

(0.027) 

DCG8-12 

0.632* 

0.179* 

(0.018) 

(0.024) 

DCG  14-16 

1.037* 

0.481* 

(0.030) 

(0.032) 

DCG  18+ 

1.072* 

0.548* 

(0.037) 

(0.041) 

constant 

-1.301* 

1.539* 

(0.017) 

(0.029) 

Note:  *  significant  at  5%; 

**  significant  at  10%. 
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Table  12  compares  mean  observed  hospital  use  of  HMO  enrollees  with  mean  HMO  use 
predicted  by  the  FFS-based  naive  model  as  well  as  the  simultaneous  equations  model. 
HMO  enrollees’  hospital  use  predicted  by  the  FFS-based  naive  model  averages  1,488 
days.  It  is  lower  than  mean  observed  use  of  FFS  beneficiaries  (1,828  days)  because 
HMO  enrollees  have  favorable  observed  characteristics  compared  to  FFS  beneficiaries. 

However,  even  after  controlling  for  observed  selection,  the  naive  model  still 
overestimates  HMO  enrollees’  observed  use  by  46  percent  (1,488/1,022  -  1). 
Overprediction  is  measured  by  predictive  ratio  (predicted/observed  -  1).  This  occurs 
because  the  FFS-based  naive  model  ignored  the  HMO  effect  and  unobserved  selection 
when  developed  on  the  FFS  sample.  Overprediction  is  particularly  large  for  those  who 
had  hospital  use  in  Year  1.  The  simultaneous  equations  model’s  overprediction  is  much 
smaller  than  the  FFS-based  naive  model  because  its  overprediction  is  due  only  to  HMO 
unobserved  selection. 
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TABLE  12 


HMO  Inpatient  Use  Predicted  by  the  Simultaneous  Equations  Model  and  the 
FFS -based  Naive  Model 


HMO 

Sample 

HMO  Sample 

Year  1 

non-users  Year  1  users 

Number  of  Observations 

78,693 

69,572 

9,121 

Having  one  or  more  admissions  in  Year  2 

Observed 

0.150 

0.130 

0.304 

Predicted  by  the  simultaneous  eq.  model 

0.160 

0.137 

0.339 

Predicted  by  the  FFS-based  naive  model 

0.175 

0.150 

0.371 

Overprediction  by  the  FFS-based  model  (%) 

17.0 

15.5 

21.9 

Total  hospital  days  in  Year  2  (days/1,000) 

Observed 

1,022 

843 

2,389 

Predicted  by  the  simultaneous  eq.  model 

1,161 

923 

2,972 

Predicted  by  the  FFS-based  naive  model 

1,488 

1,178 

3,855 

Overprediction  by  the  FFS-based  model  (%) 

45.6 

39.7 

61.4 

Note:  Observed  total  LOS  greater  than  60  days  was  set  to  60  and  one  day  was 

assigned  to  those  who  were  admitted  in  Year  2  with  less  than  1  day  of  total 
length  of  stay. 


The  FFS-based  naive  model  overpredicts  hospital  use  of  HMO  enrollees  because  it 
ignored  the  HMO  effect  and  FFS  and  HMO  unobserved  selection.  Among  the  total 
overestimation  of  the  FFS-based  model  (466  days),  138  days  is  the  HMO  effect  if  HMO 
enrollees  had  remained  in  FFS  (see  the  previous  section).  Thus,  about  30  percent 
(138/466)  of  the  model’s  overprediction  is  attributable  to  the  HMO  effect,  and  the 
remaining  70  percent  (328/466)  is  attributable  to  ignored  unobserved  selection.  The  total 
bias  in  the  FFS-based  naive  model  is  disaggregated  in  Figure  6. 
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FIGURE  6  Disaggregating  Hospital  Days  for  HMO  Enrollees  Predicted  by  the  FFS- 

based  Naive  Model 


1 ,488  days:  FFS  use  of  HMO  enrollees 
predicted  by  the  FFS-based  naive  model 

Unobserved  selection: 
328  days 

1,161  days:  HMO  enrollees  treated  in  FFS 

HMO  effect: 

1 38  days 

1,022  days:  HMO  enrollees'  observed  use 

HMO  observed  use: 

1 ,022  days 

From  the  perspective  of  CMS,  the  Medicare+Choice  program  should  provide 
beneficiaries  more  choices  and  additional  values  without  costing  Medicare  more  than  it 
would  cost  to  provide  the  basic  Medicare  package  to  enrollees  through  the  FFS  program 
(MedPAC,  2000).  Thus,  the  CMS  risk  adjustment  models  try  to  estimate  costs  of  plan 
enrollees  if  they  had  remained  in  the  traditional  FFS  program.  If  CMS  risk  adjustment 
models  did  produce  unbiased  estimates  of  FFS  costs  of  HMO  enrollees,  Medicare  would 
be  financially  neutral  as  to  whether  beneficiaries  choose  Medicare+Choice  or  stay  in  the 
traditional  FFS  program. 

Unfortunately,  unobserved  selection  ignored  by  the  FFS-based  naive  model  leads  to  a 
substantial  overestimation  of  HMO  enrollees’  resource  use.  FFS  hospital  use  of  HMO 
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enrollees  is  the  sum  of  their  mean  observed  use  (1,022  days)  and  the  HMO  effect  (138 
days)  if  they  had  been  treated  in  FFS.  The  resulting  1,161  days  is  the  counterfactual 
hospital  use  of  HMO  enrollees  in  the  FFS  setting  given  their  unobserved  favorable 
selection.  Ignoring  unobserved  selection  results  in  an  overestimation  of  328  days. 
Therefore,  for  the  Medicare  program,  unobserved  selection  leads  to  a  28  percent 
(328/1,161)  overestimation  of  FFS  hospital  use  of  new  HMO  enrollees. 
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CHAPTER  6 


POLICY  IMPLICATIONS 


The  PIP-DCG  model  will  remain  in  use  until  2007.  This  study  found  that  the  PIP-DCG 
model  does  not  adequately  adjust  for  selection  bias.  Unobserved  selection  is 
systematically  different  in  the  FFS  and  HMO  populations,  with  HMO  enrollees  healthier 
and  FFS  beneficiaries  sicker  in  ways  not  captured  by  the  PIP-DCG  model.  While  a  naive 
model  developed  on  FFS  data  can  consistently  predict  costs  for  a  random  FFS  sample,  its 
predictions  would  not  be  consistent  for  an  HMO  sample  that  is  identical  to  a  random  FFS 
sample  in  observed  characteristics.  Bias  was  built  into  the  model  when  it  was  developed 
over  an  FFS  sample  with  unobserved  selection  different  from  that  of  the  HMO 
population.  In  fact,  the  FFS-based  naive  model  overestimated  hospital  use  of  new  HMO 
enrollees  by  28  percent  compared  to  their  use  if  they  had  been  served  in  FFS.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  overestimation  is  not  only  caused  by  unobserved  HMO  favorable 
selection  as  commonly  stated.  Rather,  both  FFS  and  HMO  unobserved  selection  are 
responsible  for  the  overestimation.  Unobserved  FFS  adverse  selection  may  well  be 
responsible  for  as  much  bias  as  unobserved  HMO  favorable  selection. 

The  28  percent  overestimation  of  FFS  hospital  days  of  HMO  enrollees  is  substantial  in 
dollar  terms  as  hospital  days  are  expensive.  Medicare  spending  is  roughly  evenly  split 
between  Part  A  and  Part  B.  Assuming  that  Part  A  expenditures  are  proportional  to 
hospital  days  and  that  the  PIP-DCG  model  does  not  overestimate  Part  B  spending  much, 
the  28  percent  overestimation  would  translate  into  an  approximately  15  percent 
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overestimation  of  Medicare  spending  on  new  HMO  enrollees  (actual  excess  payments 
shall  be  smaller  since  Medicare  discounts  estimated  payments  by  5  percent).  However, 
the  two  assumptions  need  to  be  modified.  First,  since  marginal  costs  of  hospital  days 
decline  over  time,  given  that  HMOs  do  not  have  much  impact  on  admission  rates,  the  28 
percent  overpredicted  days  may  not  be  as  expensive  as  initial  hospital  days.  Thus,  the 
model’s  overprediction  of  payments  may  be  less  than  15  percent.  Second,  according  to 
Hill  et  al.  (1992),  the  AAPCC  overestimates  Part  B  spending  by  7.5  percent  and  Part  A 
spending  by  12.4  percent  before  the  5  percent  discount.  Their  finding  is  based  on  a 
representative  sample  of  the  entire  Medicare  HMO  population.  Overestimation  of  Part  B 
spending  should  be  greater  in  our  sample  that  contains  new  HMO  enrollees  only,  but  it 
may  be  mitigated  by  the  improved  predictive  power  of  the  PIP-DCG  model.  On  balance, 
the  PIP-DCG  is  likely  to  overestimate  Part  B  spending  as  well.  Therefore,  the  PIP- 
DCG ’s  overestimation  of  overall  Medicare  spending  on  new  HMO  enrollees  could  be 
more  or  less  than  15  percent  if  the  above  two  effects  do  not  offset  each  other. 

Note  that  this  study  examines  unobserved  selection  of  new  HMO  enrollees  only,  which  is 
usually  much  stronger  than  enrollees  of  long  tenure.  Net  biased  selection  experienced  by 
a  particular  health  plan  is  the  result  of  a  dynamic  process  of  enrollment,  disenrollment, 
and  regression  toward  the  mean  during  the  interim  (Welch,  1985;  Halvorson  and  Stix, 
1988).  Regression  toward  the  mean  of  HMO  enrollees  of  long  tenure  will  bring 
predictions  of  the  FFS-based  model  more  in  line  with  true  costs.  MedPAC  (2000) 
investigated  the  change  of  mortality  rates  of  HMO  and  FFS  beneficiaries  over  time,  and 
found  that  after  controlling  for  age,  sex  and  Medicaid,  beneficiaries  enrolled  in 
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Medicare+Choice  for  less  than  one  year  had  a  2 1  percent  lower  mortality  rate  than 
traditional  Medicare  beneficiaries,  but  those  enrolled  for  more  than  5  years  only  had  a 
rate  1 1  percent  lower.  Similarly,  GAO  (2000b)  found  that  although  beneficiaries  who 
had  been  plan  members  for  several  years  continue  to  use  fewer  health  care  services  than 
FFS  beneficiaries,  the  gap  between  them  grew  much  narrower  over  time.  Since  favorable 
health  status  of  plan  enrollees  never  completely  regresses  to  the  mean,  overprediction  of 
the  PIP-DCG  model  will  remain  quite  significant. 

Overestimation  of  FFS  costs  of  HMO  enrollees  by  the  PIP-DCG  model,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent,  the  HMO  efficiencies  will  continue  to  enable  plans  to  offer  extra  benefits  while 
charging  no  or  low  premiums.  Excess  payments  to  health  plans  essentially  represent  a 
government  subsidy  to  health  plans  and  their  enrollees  at  the  expense  of  taxpayers  and 
FFS  beneficiaries  who  are  usually  older  and  sicker  than  their  Medicare+Choice 
counterparts.  Better  risk  adjustment  can  reduce  excess  payments  and  financial  loss  for 
the  Medicare  program,  level  the  playing  field  for  private  plans  by  basing  reimbursements 
on  their  true  opportunity  costs,  and  encourage  them  to  enroll  the  sick,  the  disabled  and 
other  vulnerable  groups  who  will  in  principle  benefit  more  from  coordinated  care. 

There  are  two  problems  associated  with  the  FFS  basis  of  the  PIP-DCG  methodology. 
First,  the  FFS  basis  of  CMS  risk  adjustment  models  is  not  appropriate  in  the  presence  of 
systematically  different  unobserved  selection  between  the  HMO  and  FFS  populations.  It 
is  true  that  in  order  to  forestall  profitable  cream- skimming,  a  Medicare  risk  adjustment 
model  does  not  need  to  be  perfect.  CMS  only  needs  to  make  sure  private  health  plans  do 
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not  outperform  the  government  in  risk  adjustment  (Van  de  Ven  and  Ellis,  2000). 
However,  an  imperfect  model  developed  on  FFS  data  does  not  consistently  predict  FFS 
costs  of  HMO  enrollees  when  unobserved  selection  left  out  by  the  model  is 
systematically  different  between  the  HMO  and  FFS  populations. 

The  bias  cannot  be  easily  eliminated  because  other  than  abandoning  the  FFS  basis,  the 
only  solution  is  to  develop  an  actuarially  impeccable  model  that  captures  all  selection 
bias.  Although  it  produces  consistent  estimates  for  randomly  selected  beneficiaries,  the 
simultaneous  equations  model  itself  is  not  that  useful  to  CMS  for  payment  purposes 
because  CMS  needs  to  take  into  account  unobserved  favorable  selection  of  HMO 
enrollees  in  its  payments  to  Medicare+Choice  plans. 

One  may  think  that  a  model  developed  on  HMO  data  should  be  free  of  bias  in  predicting 
costs  of  HMO  enrollees  in  the  HMO  setting.  However,  it  would  deprive  health  plans  of 
all  the  savings  they  may  achieve.  In  addition,  costs  of  individual  enrollees  must  be 
derived  from  utilization  or  other  data  sources,  which  may  not  be  easy  to  do.  Extensive 
data  collection  and  reporting  burdens  may  discourage  prospective  health  plans  from 
participating  in  the  Medicare+Choice  program.  It  may  also  encourage  inefficient  practice 
styles  on  the  part  of  health  plans. 

Second,  the  FFS  basis  of  a  diagnosis-based  model  like  the  PIP-DCG  has  an  inherent 
problem  that  may  hamper  its  ability  to  accurately  predict  FFS  costs  of  HMO  enrollees 
even  when  the  model  itself  is  unbiased.  Suppose  that  HMO  enrollment  were  random,  or 
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that  the  PIP-DCG  could  perfectly  capture  selection  bias,  would  the  model  be  able  to 
accurately  predict  FFS  costs  of  HMO  enrollees?  The  answer  is  maybe.  If  a  group  of 
individuals  randomly  assigned  to  the  HMO  setting  receives  a  different  set  of  inpatient 
diagnoses  than  they  would  in  FFS,  their  expected  costs  predicted  by  a  diagnosis-based 
model  would  obviously  be  different  than  if  they  had  remained  in  FFS.  Unlike 
demographic  risk  factors,  inpatient  diagnoses  are  subject  to  change  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  including  HMO  practice  syles  and  possible  gaming.  If  HMOs  increase  or 
decrease  admissions  and/or  shift  the  mix  of  inpatient  diagnoses,  a  perfect  risk  adjustment 
model  may  still  over  or  underestimate  FFS  costs  of  HMO  enrollees. 

This  problem  is  inherent  in  any  risk  adjuster  that  includes  risk  factors  susceptible  to 
manipulation.  However,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  big  problem  for  the  PIP-DCG  model. 
The  HMO  industry  claims  that  the  PIP-DCG  methodology  may  penalize 
Medicare+Choice  organizations  that  efficiently  substitute  less  expensive  care  for  hospital 
inpatient  care.  This  is  not  empirically  observed  in  our  1995  California  data.  HMOs  had 
little  impact  on  admission  rates.  Given  that,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suspect  that  HMOs 
may  not  have  shifted  the  mix  of  inpatient  diagnoses  either.  That  is,  a  given  group  of 
individuals  is  likely  to  receive  the  same  set  of  inpatient  diagnoses  whether  they  are  served 
in  the  HMO  or  FFS  setting. 

At  least  in  California,  given  that  historically  HMOs  did  not  reduce  admission  rates,  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  they  would  do  so  at  present  with  the  PIP-DCG  risk  adjustment  in 
place.  If  anything,  it  is  only  likely  that  they  might  be  upcoding  inpatient  diagnoses. 
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However,  the  PIP-DCG  model  was  designed  with  the  need  to  reduce  undesirable 
incentives  in  mind.  For  example,  the  exclusion  of  short  stays  and  discretionary 
hospitalizations  and  no  reward  for  multiple  hospitalizations  all  mitigate  possible  gaming. 
Since  hospitalizations  are  expensive  and  higher  future  payments  from  previous 
admissions  are  uncertain  as  enrollees  may  die  or  disenroll,  plans  do  not  have  strong 
incentives  to  admit  enrollees  unnecessarily.  Furthermore,  upcoding  can  be  relatively 
easily  checked  through  auditing  and  model  improvement. 

The  bias  in  the  PIP-DCG  model  is  ultimately  due  to  its  limited  predictive  power  rather 
than  its  FFS  basis.  The  FFS  basis  is  a  deliberate  policy  choice,  but  the  model’s  limited 
predictive  power  is  a  methodological  flaw  that  needs  to  be  fixed.  The  FFS  development 
basis  would  not  cause  any  bias  for  an  actuarially  perfect  model  unless  HMO  practice 
styles  alter  some  of  its  risk  factors. 

The  substantial  bias  in  the  PIP-DCG  model  calls  for  a  better  risk  adjustment  model. 

CMS  plans  to  introduce  a  comprehensive  payment  model  based  on  diagnoses  from 
hospital  inpatient,  hospital  outpatient,  and  physician  encounters  in  2007.  Less  than  20 
percent  of  Medicare  beneficiaries  receive  one  or  more  diagnoses  in  the  inpatient  setting 
in  one  year,  but  over  85  percent  of  them  receive  one  or  more  diagnoses  in  the  outpatient 
setting  (Weiner  et  al.,  1996).  If  health  plans  could  further  reduce  hospital  admissions  and 
substitute  less  expensive  care  for  inpatient  care,  under  the  proposed  all-encounter  model, 
they  would  be  financially  better  off  than  under  the  PIP-DCG  methodology  that  gives  no 
credit  for  these  efficiency  improvements.  However,  the  model  will  place  even  more  data 
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collection  burdens  on  health  plans  than  the  PIP-DCG.  An  all-encounter  risk  adjustment 
model  within  the  DCG  family  has  been  developed  (Pope  et  ah,  2000b).  It  can  explain 
11.2  percent  of  individual  expenditure  variation,  two  times  greater  than  the  PIP-DCG. 
Even  though  the  all-encounter  model  was  still  developed  on  FFS  data,  it  would  be  less 
biased  in  predicting  FFS  costs  of  HMO  enrollees  since  it  captures  more  unobserved 
selection  than  the  PIP-DCG.  This  means  that  health  plans  could  get  paid  even  less  than 
they  currently  are. 

Health  plans  started  to  withdraw  from  the  Medicare+Choice  program  in  the  late  1990s  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  including  allegedly  insufficient  Medicare  reimbursements.  This 
study  suggests  otherwise:  the  PIP-DCG  model  still  overpays.  If  the  primary  goal  of  the 
Medicare+Choice  program  is  to  control  costs,  a  more  actuarially  sound  risk  adjuster  such 
as  the  all-encounter  model  should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  possible.  Plan  withdrawals 
are  not  necessarily  bad  news  if  they  mean  decrease  in  excess  payments.  However, 
managed  care  provides  additional  values  such  as  less  cost-sharing,  coordinated  care  and 
preventive  services.  To  the  extent  that  these  added  values  are  worth  the  extra  dollars,  a 
better  risk  adjustment  model  that  cuts  further  down  on  payments  should  be  balanced  with 
its  potential  impact  on  the  growth  of  the  Medicare+Choice  program. 
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CHAPTER  7 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  LIMITATIONS 


Conclusions 

This  study  found  that  the  PIP-DCG  model  cannot  adequately  control  for  selection  bias. 
Unobserved  selection  is  systematically  different  between  the  HMO  and  FFS  populations, 
with  HMO  enrollees  healthier  and  FFS  beneficiaries  sicker  in  ways  not  captured  by  the 
PIP-DCG  model.  Thus,  a  naive  model  developed  on  FFS  data  ignoring  unobserved 
selection  considerably  overestimates  hospital  use  of  new  HMO  enrollees  even  after 
controlling  for  the  PIP-DCG  risk  factors. 

HMOs  reduce  the  probability  of  having  at  least  one  admission  per  year  by  1.8  percent. 
But  the  effect  is  highly  insignificant.  HMOs  do  shorten  total  length  of  stay  given 
admission  per  year  by  10.3  percent.  In  total,  HMOs  shorten  hospital  days/1,000  per  year 
for  HMO  enrollees  by  1 1 .9  percent  compared  to  what  they  would  incur  in  the  FFS 
setting. 

The  difference  in  mean  total  hospital  days  between  FFS  beneficiaries  and  new  HMO 
enrollees  is  806  days,  among  which  the  PIP-DCG  risk  factors  account  for  315  days 
(39%).  After  adjustment  for  observed  selection,  new  HMO  enrollees  still  incur  490 
(61%)  more  hospital  days  than  FFS  beneficiaries,  among  which  138  days  (17%)  is  due  to 
the  HMO  effect  and  352  days  (44%)  is  due  to  unobserved  selection. 
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A  naive  2-part  model  for  hospital  use  developed  on  FFS  data  ignoring  unobserved 
selection  overestimates  hospital  days  of  new  HMO  enrollees  by  46  percent.  After 
subtracting  the  HMO  effect,  the  naive  FFS-based  model  overestimates  hospital  use  of 
new  HMO  enrollees  by  28  percent  compared  to  their  use  if  they  had  been  treated  in  FFS. 

The  overestimation  bias  is  ultimately  due  to  the  limited  predictive  power  of  the  PIP-DCG 
model.  Unobserved  selection  not  captured  by  the  model  is  adverse  in  the  FFS  population 
but  favorable  in  the  HMO  population.  As  a  result,  the  limited  FFS-based  model 
overestimates  FFS  use  of  HMO  enrollees.  To  reduce  excess  payments,  CMS  needs  a 
more  comprehensive  model  that  can  better  capture  underlying  health  risk.  A  risk 
adjustment  model  that  includes  many  predictors,  however,  may  be  cumbersome  to 
implement.  Such  a  model  will  further  reduce  excess  payments  to  Medicare+Choice  plans 
that  have  been  experiencing  financial  difficulties  since  the  late  1990s.  More  plan 
withdrawals  could  further  reduce  Medicare  beneficiaries’  access  to  managed  care.  Thus, 
CMS  faces  a  trade-off  between  the  need  for  reducing  excess  payments,  the  administrative 
burden  of  its  risk  adjustment  models,  and  the  negative  impacts  of  reduced  payments  on 
health  plan  participation  in  the  Medicare+Choice  program. 

As  for  modeling,  this  study  demonstrates  that  the  endogeneity  of  HMO  enrollment  may 
substantially  bias  model  estimates.  Controlling  for  unobserved  selection  is  necessary  for 
any  serious  endeavor  to  measure  the  true  HMO  effect.  When  the  underlying  distribution 
of  error  terms  is  not  normal,  a  more  robust  specification  like  the  one  adopted  in  this  study 
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works  much  better  than  a  normal-based  maximum  likelihood  estimator.  Wrongly 
specified  distribution  of  error  terms  may  lead  to  implausible  estimates. 

limitations 

The  study  has  some  limitations.  FFS  beneficiaries  may  not  have  any  supplemental  health 
insurance  coverage.  Among  those  who  have  supplemental  coverage,  they  may  have 
Medicaid,  Medigap,  and/or  employer-sponsored  coverage.  However,  only  Medicaid 
coverage  is  known  in  our  data  set.  To  the  extent  that  beneficiaries  with  these 
supplemental  health  insurance  did  not  display  much  different  moral  hazards  in  hospital 
services  use  (i.e.,  hospital  use  did  reflect  underlying  health  status),  not  controlling  for 
them  would  not  pose  a  big  problem.  Hospitalizations  were  largely  non-discretionary  at 
least  in  California.  Different  model  types  of  HMO  (e.g.,  staff,  group,  network,  or 
independent  practice  association)  are  not  controlled  for  either.  Most  of  the  HMOs  in  our 
sample  are  of  the  IPA  model  type.  It  is  not  clear  whether  unobserved  selection  of  HMO 
enrollees  differs  across  HMO  model  types.  If  HMO  enrollees  did  differentiate  HMO 
model  types,  our  HMO  enrollment  model  that  only  distinguished  between  enrollment  and 
non-enrollment  would  be  too  simplistic. 

The  dependent  variable  in  this  study  is  hospital  use  rather  than  Medicare  payments. 
Ultimately  we  are  concerned  about  how  much  the  PIP-DCG  overpays  health  plans  in 
dollar  terms.  However,  it  is  not  easy  to  derive  Medicare  payments  from  hospital  days  as 
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discussed  above.  Given  the  model’s  28  percent  overprediction  of  hospital  days, 
overpayments  should  remain  substantial  under  the  PIP-DCG. 

The  study  is  based  on  a  sample  of  new  HMO  enrollees  in  California.  The  HMO 
population  in  California  may  not  represent  the  national  population.  In  addition,  the 
California  health  care  market  is  more  competitive  than  many  other  markets.  Thus,  we 
should  be  cautious  in  extrapolating  the  findings  to  markets  other  than  California.  Also, 
the  study  uses  historical  data  from  a  period  when  the  PIP-DCG  risk  adjustment 
methodology  was  not  in  place.  The  findings  may  not  remain  valid  in  the  current 
environment  due  to  possible  behavioral  responses  to  PIP-DCG  risk  adjustment. 
However,  undesirable  behavioral  responses  should  be  curbed  by  various  built-in  features 
of  the  PIP-DCG  methodology. 
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Appendix:  STATA  Code  for  Estimating  the  Simultaneous  Equations  Model 


************************************************************* 

*  ESTIMATING  THE  SIMULTANEOUS  EQUATIONS  MODEL  WITH  0  * 

*  APPROXIMATED  BY  A  3-SUPPORT  POINT  DISCRETE  DISTRIBUTION  * 

*  * 

************************************************************* 


capture  log  close 
clear 

cd  "C:\WINDOWS\Desktop" 
log  using  dfm3.log,  replace 
set  more  off 
set  mem  70m 
set  matsize  700 

************************ 

*  Get  needed  variables  * 

************************ 


global  rhs3  "age71  age74  age77  age80  age83  age86  age89  age92  ageOO 
male  medicaid  disabled  dcga-dcgd" 

use  $rhs3  hmo  user  totlos  using  C:\WINDOWS\Desktop\sample95 

replace  totlos=l  if  totlos==0 

replace  totlos=min ( totlos , 60 )  if  totlos~=. 

gen  lnlos=ln ( totlos )  if  totlos~=. 


******  Model  Specification  ****** 

*  $ML  yl :  hmo 

*  $ML_y2 :  user 

*  $ML_y3 :  logged  total  los 

*  xbl:  hmo  enrollment 

*  xb2 :  any  admission  (including  an  hmo  dummy) 

*  xb3 :  logged  total  los  (including  an  hmo  dummy) 

*  sigma:  sigma  (>0)  of  the  white  noise  term  in  the  LOS  equation 


*  Factor  distribution: 


dl: 

1st 

point 

of 

support 

d2  : 

2nd 

point 

of 

support 

d3 : 

3rd 

point 

of 

support 

*  dl*pl+d2*p2+d3*p3=0 

*  pi:  0<pl<l 

*  p2 :  0<p2<l 

*  p3 :  0<p3<l 

*  pl+p2+p3=l 


*  rho2 :  factor  loading  in  the  user  equation 

*  rho3:  factor  loading  in  the  total  LOS  equation 
********************************** 
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#delimit 


capture  program  drop  discrete; 
program  define  discrete; 

args  Inf  xbl  xb2  xb3  sigma  dl  d2  pl_t  p2_t  rho2  rho3; 

tempname  pi  p2  p3  d3; 
scalar  ' pi ' =normprob ( ' pl_t ' ) ; 
scalar  ' p2 ' =normprob ( ' p2_t ' ) ; 
scalar  ' p3 ' =1- ' pi ' - ' p2 ' ; 

scalar  ' d3 ’ = ( - ' pi ’ * ' dl ’ - ' p2 ’ * ' d2 ’ ) / ' p3 ’ ; 

*  Inf  of  hmo  enrollees  with  use; 
quietly  replace  'Inf'  =  In ( 

' pi '  *normprob ( ' xbl 1 + ' dl ' ) 

*normprob ( ' xb2 '  +  ' rho2  '  *  '  dl 1  ) 

*normd ( ( $ML_y3- ' xb3 ’ - ' rho3 ' * ' dl ' ) / ' sigma ' ) / ' sigma ' 

+ ' p2 '  *normprob ( ' xbl ' + ' d2 ' ) 

*normprob ( ' xb2 '  +  ' rho2 ' * ' d2  '  ) 

*normd ( ( $ML_y3- ' xb3 ’ - ' rho3 ' * ' d2 ’ ) / ' sigma ' ) /' sigma ' 

+ ' p3 '  *normprob ( ' xbl ' + ' d3 ' ) 

*normprob ( ' xb2 1  +  ' rho2 ' *  '  d3  '  ) 

*normd ( ( $ML_y3- ' xb3 ' - ' rho3 ' * ' d3 ' ) / ' sigma '  )  /  ' sigma ' 

) 

if  $ML_yl==l  &  $ML_y2==l ; 

*  Inf  of  hmo  enrollees  with  no  use; 
quietly  replace  'Inf'  =  In ( 

' pi '  *normprob ( ' xbl ' + ' dl ' ) 

*normprob ( - ' xb2 ' - ' rho2 ' * ' dl '  ) 

+  ' p2 '  *normprob ( ' xbl '  +  ' d2  '  ) 

*normprob ( - ' xb2 ' - ' rho2 ' * ' d2 ' ) 

+  ' p3 '  *normprob ( ' xbl '  +  ' d3  '  ) 

*normprob ( - ' xb2 ' - ' rho2 ' * ' d3 ' ) 

) 

if  $ML_yl==l  &  $ML_y2==0 ; 

*  Inf  of  ffs  stayers  with  use; 
quietly  replace  'Inf'  =  In ( 

' pi '  *normprob ( - ' xbl '  —  ' dl '  | 

*normprob ( ' xb2 '  +  ' rho2 ' * ' dl '  ) 

*normd ( ( $ML_y3- ' xb3 ’ - ' rho3 ' * ' dl ' ) / ' sigma ' ) / ' sigma ' 

+ ' p2 '  *normprob ( - ' xbl ’ - ' d2 ' ) 

*normprob ( ' xb2 ' + ' rho2 ' * ' d2 ' ) 

*normd ( ( $ML_y3- ' xb3 ' - ' rho3 ' * ' d2 ' ) / ' sigma ' ) / ' sigma ' 

+'p3'  *normprob ( - ' xbl ' - ' d3 ' ) 

*normprob ( ' xb2 '  +  ' rho2 ' *  '  d3  '  ) 

*normd ( ( $ML_y3- ' xb3 ’ - ' rho3 ' * ' d3 ' ) / ' sigma ' ) / ' sigma ' 

) 

if  $ML_yl==0  &  $ML_y2==l ; 
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*  Inf  of  ffs  stayers  with  no  use; 
quietly  replace  'Inf'  =  In ( 

' pi '  *normprob ( - ' xbl ' - ‘ dl ' ) 

*normprob ( - ' xb2 ' - ' rho2 ' * ' dl ' ) 

+ ' p2 '  *normprob ( - ' xbl ’ - ' d2 ’ | 

*normprob ( - ' xb2 ' - ' rho2 ' * ' d2 ' ) 

+'p3'  *normprob ( - ' xbl ' - ' d3 ' ) 

*normprob ( - ' xb2 ' - ' rho2 ' * ' d3 ' ) 

) 

if  $ML_yl==0  &  $ML_y2==0 ; 

end; 

ml  model  If  discrete 

(hmo:  hmo=  $rhs3) 

(user:  user=  $rhs3  hmo) 

(lnlos:  lnlos=$rhs3  hmo) 

(sigma:  ) 

(disl :  ) 

(dis2:  ) 

(pl_t :  ) 

(p2_t :  ) 

(rho2:  ) 

(rho3:  ) 

r 

collinear  missing  robust 


*  The  following  initials  are  from  the  2-point  discrete  factor  model 
ml  init 

hmo : age71=-0 . 1451083 
hmo : age7  4=-0 . 2980528 
hmo :age77=-0. 3737578 
hmo :age80=-0. 4722116 
hmo : age 83=-0. 5283571 
hmo : age8  6=-0 . 6802937 
hmo :age 8  9=-0 . 7402008 
hmo : age 92=- 1 . 106411 
hmo : age00=-l . 436496 
hmo :male=0 . 0146907 
hmo : medicaid=-l . 964826 
hmo :disabled=0. 158928 
hmo : dcga=-0 .3787442 
hmo:dcgb=-0. 3427379 
hmo : dcgc=-0 .5059057 
hmo : dcgd=-l . 069566 
hmo : _cons=0 . 8703299 

user: age 71=0. 0647852 
user:age74=0. 1253552 
user:age 77=0. 2149543 
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user:age 80=0. 2903561 
user:age 83=0. 3764425 
user:age86=0. 4475521 
user: age 8 9= 0.519636 
user: age 92=0. 5705091 
user:age00=0. 4776512 
user:male=0. 1412207 
user:medicaid=0. 1897212 
user: disabled= 0.2693069 
user: dcga=0 . 4241311 
user: dcgb=0 .5967085 
user: dcgc=l . 009417 
user : dcgd=l . 044879 
user : hmo=0 . 0295529 
user :_cons=-l .389035 

lnlos:age71=-0. 0107824 
Inlos: age 74=0. 0302122 
lnlos:age77=0. 070319 
lnlos:age80=0. 0947908 
Inlos: age 83=0. 0789811 
Inlos: age 8 6=0. 158088 
lnlos:age89=0. 1467759 
lnlos:age92=0. 1139843 
Inlos: age 00=0. 1054534 
Inlos :male=0 . 0291414 
Inlos :medicaid=0. 1883947 
Inlos :disabled=0. 1096801 
Inlos : dcga=0 . 1046068 
Inlos : dcgb=0 . 1602996 
Inlos : dcgc=0 . 4362221 
Inlos : dcgd=0 .5456479 
Inlos : hmo=-0 . 063837 
Inlos :_cons=l . 463821 

sigma : _cons= . 93 

disl :_cons=-3 . 7 
dis2 : _cons= . 02 

pl_t :_cons=0 . 2 
p2_t : _cons=- . 4 

rho2 :  cons=-0.02 
rho3:  cons=-0.02 


*  tolerance  defaults  for  internal  Stata  programs:  0  and  -4  respectively 
(defaults  for  ml  programs:  -7  and  -6) ; 

ml  max,  ltolerance  (0)  tolerance  (le-4)  difficult; 

#delimit  cr 

**************** 

log  close 

exit 
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